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"She'sPenny Plain! But hasrather good linesabout her, don't you 
think? And not too bad for holiday jaunting, lacking something more 
glamorous?" Anger and humiliation and a desire to hit back washed 
over Penny asshe heard Charles'swords. She had believed that 
Charles'sfriendship for her wassomething deeper than a mere 
holiday romance. There wasonly one thing to do... Cinderella had run 
away from the ball, hadn't she? Then so would Penny Smith, she told 
herself. 

Taking a job on a remote back-country sheep station in the New 
Zealand Alps, Penny hoped that in the silence and vastness of the 
mountainsshe would find healing and forget the memory of Charles. 
But unfortunately for Penny's plans* she chose the one place in the 
world where thistask would prove most difficult. 



Moon Over The Alps 


by 


Essie Summers 



CHAPTER ONE 


This had certainly been the place to come to make a decision, Penny thought. In 
surroundings like this it was so easy to sort out the things that mattered, and 
false values fell away... in short, Dennis's values! You saw them for what they 
were; cheap, shoddy, artificial. 

It was all over now. Her letter to Dennis had been written three days ago 
when she had first, with a lightening of the load she had carried so long, taken 
off her engagement ring and put it on the dressing-table of her room in this 
guesthouse in the Queen Charlotte Sounds 

That had been the first step towards returning it to Dennis by registered post, 
but she hadn't wrapped it up right away. That had been a pity asthingsturned 
out. She had taken a knapsack with a picnic lunch and gone out to ramble 
through one of the bush tracksabove the waters., and returned to find the ring 
missing. 

She had hated reporting it to the proprietor because it would make 
unpleasantness and it wasall her own fault. She hoped desperately there would 
be no publicity about it—she could imagine how Denniswould fume! 

There hadn't been publicity, except locally, because that night the small son 
of the proprietor, mightily scared, had confessed to his part in it. 

He'd wandered into Penny's room off the balcony and picked up the ring. 
Then he took it out on to the balcony to see how it would glitter in the sun, 



putting it on the railing. Down a/vooped a magpie and, seizing the ring, flew 
away with it. 

Complete consternation had followed the telling of this story, for there was a 
whole colony of magpies in the pines on the hill, but this bird might have a nest 
far away. 

The next morning all the young fry of the guests had entered into the quest 
most wholeheartedly. Penny had watched them climbing, with her heart in her 
mouth. The magpies became most upset, scolding madly, flying in to attack oc¬ 
casionally, and when it was seen how much treasure-trove was in the nests it 
didn't seem likely they'd ever find the ring. There were bits of tin, even brightly 
coloured plastic pegsand...horribly fouled...Penny'sring. 

They had naturally taken her relief for sentimental attachment to it, and the 
proprietor had insisted on sending it to a Picton jeweller for cleaning and 
restoring. 

It would come back this week-end, then Penny would know the break was 
final. 

Already, sitting here with the sun of a New Zealand February beating down 
between her shoulder-bladesand warming her heart, the heart that had been a 
heavy weight for so long, Penny felt gloriously free. 

Below and beyond the garden was spread the shimmering beauty of the 
Sounds* countless bays and coves tucked fiord-like into the purple ranges 
beneath a turquoise sky. The guest-house wasthe only building in the bay, built 
right across the triangle of beach, and it dabbled its feet in the gentle waters* 
boats bobbing against the concrete sun-deck that ran the full length of Wai- 
Ahuareka. They had named it well...Pleasant Waters 



Penny heard voices, looked over the hedge at the back of her seat and 
sighed. It was that objectionable Mrs Orrman, and she was once more 
buttonholing the new man who'd arrived two days ago. However, he looked 
capable of heading her off. A pity for his own sake he had chosen that solitary 
seat to smoke a pipe. Mrs Orrman seated herself beside him and continued with 
the questionnaire she'd found so unrewarding yesterday. 

The voices or rather voice, went on and on. Penny could have giggled at the 
adroit way he headed her off each time. Mrs Orrman had let it be known she 
had two charming daughters home in Wellington, and though she'd thought she 
was being subtle it was plain to all that she hoped to make lasting friendships 
with the unattached male guests They had all been most wary. 

Penny wondered how the daughters put up with mamma. Perhapsthat was 
the reason they were not with her—couldn't stand accompanying a match¬ 
making parent. 

Poor Mrs Orrman, she certainly was not making much headway this 
morning, couldn't even be sure he was a single man. She left that topic 
meanwhile and said, Tourtan isn't merely a holiday tan, I can see that!" 

"Can you?" Hisvoice held an ironic inflection. 

"Oh, yes" She was impervious to irony. "One can see at a glance you're an 
outdoor man. Perhapsa farmer? A station owner?" 

He smiled. "Oh, there are lots of other ways of acquiring a tan than that... 
surveyors miners gold-miners swaggers... they're all tanned! Besides in a 
country like New Zealand, with plenty of sun, milesof beaches and the garden 
cities everyone seems tanned. Even the nine-to-five clerks get it at the week¬ 
endstilling their quarter-acres Don't they say at Home you can always tell a 
Colonial by hisbronzed skin?" 



'You—you mean you're from England... originally? Yes... of course... your 
voice, so clipped, so pleasing!" 

"I'm not from England." He was still smiling, and it was the first piece of 
concrete information she had got out of him. 

Warmed by this success Mrs Orrman moved in on him. "But you are a man 
of the land, I presume... perhaps a pioneer family...?" 

He took his pipe from his mouth, looked at it, then directly at his inquisitor. 

'Yes I'm a man of the land. If you must know I'm on a large sheep station. As 
a rouseabout! Rousea bouts get good wagesthese days that's why I can afford to 
stay here. If you want any more details you could always look them up in Who's 
l/1/ho...New Zealand edition! Excuse me, won't you?" He rose, bowed slightly, and 
moved uphill. 

He rounded the corner by Penny's retreat, and stopped dead as he saw her. 
She looked up, caught hisfuriouseye and laughed. 

"Ghastly, isn't she? But oh, how you handled her! Irony and evasion are no 
good. It just slides off her back like water off a duck. Bluntness is the only thing. 
I'd been sitting here wondering if I had the nerve to come and rescue you." 

He laughed, anger sloughing off him like a skin, and his blue eyes twinkled. 
He sat down. 

"What a woman! Her sort spoil these places" 

Penny nodded. "And it's a great disadvantage to be a lone male, I imagine. 
I've not suffered that... but I've been pestered and pursued by endless parties 
and entertainment committees That's not my idea of a holiday at all. I wanted 
a solitary holiday; I love lying in the sun reading, or going for trampsthrough the 
bush. I hate crowds even when bathing, but just because I'm on my own 
everyone's afraid I'm lonely or bored." Penny sounded indignant. "I've never been 



bored in my life! So I'm pestered to go to barbecuesand moonlight picnicsand to 
join endless boating and launching parties 

"I admit I love boating, but the noise of the crowds spoils it for me, and I don't 
know enough to potter about by myself on the Sounds But half these organised 
affairsare mostly twanging guitarsand endlessdrinking and wisecracking." 

He nodded, his eyes on the waters below. "I feel that way myself, but I'm 
more fortunate. I know all there isto be known about boats How about joining 
forces?" 

Penny wasdismayed and showed it. 

"Oh, I didn't mean to sound as if I wasfishing for company. Oh, no, thank you. 

I couldn't do that. It would make me as—as importunate asMrs Orrman." 

He laughed easily. "Oh, the advantage wouldn't be all on your side... don't 
you see?—You'd protect me from Mrs Orrman and all her ilk. Once they see 
me—er—attached to someone, they'll give up. I'm after a lazy, quiet holiday too, 
fishing and boating. How about it?" 

Penny said slowly, "It would be ideal if we could agree, each of us to look 
upon it solely as a holiday encounter... not try to follow it up afterwards... ships 
that pas in the night." 

He wasquick to agree. 'That would suit me. Is it a bargain?" 

Penny nodded. 

'Then how about exchanging names? What's your Christian name?" 

"Penny—Penelope." 

"Penny who?" 

She seemed to hesitate, then said, "Penny..Smith." 

Hismouth twitched. "How odd...my name's Smith too. Charles Smith." 



Their eyes met and locked, they laughed, and their laughter registered the 
absurdity of it. They might just aswell have said to each other, "Liar!" But it was 
just a bit of priceless holiday foolery and it sealed a bargain. 

It was certainly the way to enjoy the Sounds Charles took over from the 
proprietor's eldest son, Duncan Swinton, the rather odd-looking craft he had 
contrived himself from an old car engine and some second-hand timber. But 
whatever the Koa Waka (Happy Canoe) lacked in beauty it made up for in 
performance. 

Together Penny and Charles spent endless leisurely hours cruising round, 
visiting tiny uninhabited bays each with its own delightful beach, exploring the 
treasures of rock shore and bush, cooking mealsout of doors lying back on sum- 
baked sands listening drowsily to the chorus of bird song and the lulling 
background of the ceaseless chattering of sun-happy cicadas 

They experimented with the art of cooking Maori fashion, making fires in pits 
with hot stones soused with water where they laid their fish and kumeras the 
s/veet native potato, wrapped in leaves and then covered with sacks and left to 
steam for hourswhile they bathed and fished. 

They were halcyon days with a magical quality, and, for Penny at least, they 
meant an interlude of utter peace before she returned to Christchurch and the 
storm that undoubtedly would break over her head from her own family and 
Dennis'swhen the broken engagement wasmade public. 

Her letter was most final, but would Dennis take it like a man? As meant? 
She doubted it. His pride would be hurt. It wouldn't go deeper than that. His 
mother would be furious his mother who had been at such pains to impress 
upon Penny how fortunate she wasthat Dennis, her Dennis had looked her way. 
Had instilled into her the importance of the position she would occupy as his 



wife... how circumspect she must be, how she must conform always to the 
Jessingford pattern, the Jessingford traditions 

But Penny wasn't going to conform any longer... either to Jessingford 
traditions...or Smith traditions The worm had turned. 

Her brother and sister-in-law would wonder, aloud probably, what had got 
into her. They would bring pressure of disapproval to bear upon her, to turn her 
back into—Penny Plain. 

She had always taken on the least congenial tasks of the family, the 
humdrum responsibilities She had meekly given up her teachers'training college 
when her mother's health failed. They could so easily have got someone to help 
in the house, but no, it had to be Penny. A daughter's clear duty, they had said. 

Then, when her mother's death had freed her, and she'd thought she could 
resume her training, David, her brother, had taken on that big-salaried position 
that meant he wasaway from home for monthsat a time, and Iris his wife, was 
too nervousto be left alone. There had been a baby coming, then another, and 
somehow Penny had never got away and had taken an office position that had 
never satisfied her inner urge to teach, to continue learning. 

But David had appealed to her over-strong sense of duty... "If you do go back 
to teaching," he'd said, "it will mean two or three years of country teaching, and 
Iris would be on her own—her nerveswould never stand it." 

Penny should have withstood all this... insisted that Iris took a boarder... but, 
of course, no boarder would have been willing to baby-sit so often, to listen to 
Iris's constant complaintsof overwork, to sit up with the children when they were 
sick, to do the mending, take over the washing and ironing when Iris was sick, or 
tired. But now—she wasgoing to rebel... 



Tonight, however, none of these thoughts bothered her...she was wholly given 
up to the charm of the present. 

Charles had said, earlier in the afternoon, "I know we've dodged the bright 
lights till now... but you know that chap I wastalking to in that little bay while 
you were frying our sausages yesterday? The one who was telling me all about 
farming in the Soundsand rounding up sheep by launch and dogs? Well, he rang 
here this morning and told me about an affair they're having tonight. 

"He's a cross the other side of the Sound—at Korimaki Inlet. Ownstwo or three 
bays One bay has half a dozen cottages in it and he lets them to holiday¬ 
makers He's putting on a barn dance for them tonight and wondered if we'd 
like to go." 

"Oh, Charles I'd love to. This crowd here is so artificial I've not gone to any of 
the dances but I love to dance really, and I've never been to a barn dance." 

"Haven't you, Penny? They're the best dancesthere are. Are you a city girl?" 

She nodded. They had been careful not to probe into each other's lives this 
wasthe first question touching their workaday world. 

"City born and bred, but always longing to live in the country. Father came of 
generationsof farming folk in Wales But Mother hated it." 

So they had gone at twilight acrossthe purple Soundsto where presently they 
saw coloured lights threaded through the semi-tropical gardens of Korimako 
Inlet, lighting up heathery manuka and nikau palmswith rainbow stars 

The barn had been decorated with native bush, tree-ferns mosses and 
greenery redolent of the scented bush; there were cabbage tree tufts springing 
out of mossy logs tall, silvery plumes of toi-toi on the corners tiny potted ferns 
feathery creepers and splashed between them the glowing, flamboyant colours 
of bougainvillea and canna lilies 



Penny caught sight of herself in a large mirror set in a grotto of greenery and 
realised she wasn't Penny Plain tonight but Cinderella at the Ball. Like most of 
the holiday-makers* she wore a full peasant skirt, braided in black, and herswas 
splashed with vivid poppiesand marigolds Her white muslin blouse wasscooped 
low and embroidered in all colours and about her slim waist was folded a stiff 
black taffeta cummerbund. 

Here was none of the formality that would have bored Penny at other 
dances There were square dancesand Scottish folk dances reelsand waltzes 

Asthey came together in a movement Charles said, catching her hands "Do 
you know they always do the Lancers here to finish up with? Can you do the 
Lancers?" 

Her amber-brown eyeswidened. "No, I have only the faintest idea...but what 
fun! If you can, I'll try to follow you." 

He laughed. "It'sabout the only dance I'm expert in. My grandmother taught 
me. She tried to teach me the mazurka and the minuet too, but gave up." 

Penny laughed, trying to imagine Charleses broad, craggy bulk going through 
a minuet. 

"Soundslike another century, doesn't it?" 

"When you meet my grandmother," he said, "you'll realise she does belong to 
another century." 

When you meet my grandmother. Penny kept her colour down, but knew a 
warmth at her heart...so it wasn't to be just a holiday romance after all. 

Penny had a dance with a handsome Maori lad who was studying 
engineering at Canterbury University, and she saw Charles go by with a Maori 
girl whose shoulder-length black hair was circled with a chaplet of berries She 
didn't know when she had enjoyed anything more. 



"Come out for a breather," said Charles a little later. They wandered out into 
the scented night. It was so warm Penny needed nothing more than a filmy 
black woollen stole spangled with sequinsto drape about her shoulders 

There was a stile under some matai trees and Charles swept it with his 
handkerchief, put hishandsabout Penny'swaist and lifted her on to it. 

'You're too light, Penny," he complained. "Haven't been dieting, have you?" 

She shook her acorn-smooth brown head. "No, but I've lost weight lately. I'll 
soon put it on again." 

"Why will you?" 

"I was fretting over something—but not now, and don't ask me about it, 
please, Charles It doesn't belong to tonight. Doesn't belong to my holiday." 

He let it go. He stood beside her, smoking. In the light of the Sounds moon 
they could see each other distinctly. He tossed away his cigarette, ground it 
carefully into the turf, said, 'This is a good way of getting to know each other, 
Penny. No strings attached at first, no backgroundsto judge each other by. But 
we've got down to the elemental things I think...we agreed to take each other 
on just for holiday-time, but—" 

At that moment the sound of beautifully harmonised voices came across to 
them. 

Penny stood up, caught at Charles's shoulder. "Oh, Charles the Maoris are 
singing. We mustn't miss it. They're doing it in Maori costume. Let'sgo in." 

He laughed indulgently. "Don't want to missa thing, do you? Very well—it will 
keep." 

It was two in the morning when Penny and Charles set out for the guest¬ 
house, the sound of music still accompanying them across the starlit waters 



Penny was afraid to let a silence fall. Not that she didn't want to hear what 
Charles had to say, indeed, she wanted it with everything in her, but there wasa 
certain code. 

When—if—Charles told her what she hoped to hear, she wanted to be able to 
say, honestly, that her engagement was broken. She couldn't really feel it wastill 
Dennis's ring was on its way to Christchurch. The Picton jeweller had promised to 
have it back by tomorrow. Till then she must head Charlesoff. 

He moored the boat, gave her his hand to help her ashore. Here a spreading 
ngaio tree, gnarled and dense, curved out from the hillside and overhung a 
garden seat. He swung Penny on to it in one sure movement, hisarmsabout her, 
strong, compelling, hisface close to her. 

"Fancy finding you on a holiday I didn't particularly want to take!" 

He laughed, bent his head, and suddenly his lips were on hers seeking, 
finding, mastering. 

In that moment Penny knew exactly why she'd broken off her engagement to 
Dennis There had never been anything like that with him, no sense of the stars 
suddenly whirling in their orbits of the night being made for this for this alone. 
For the feeling of utter rightness utter oneness of having come home at last to 
what every woman at heart wanted, the haven of a man's arms Arms that 
meant magic. 

The next moment she panicked. It wasn't right to yield to this—not while 
Dennis's ring and letter remained unposted. 

As Charlesls arms slackened and he looked down on her, a question in his blue 
eyes a smile lifting the corner of his square-cut mouth, she sprang to her feet, her 
handsagainst the lapelsof hisjacket in a restraining gesture. 



'No, Charles" she said breathlessly, "no more...not yet...it's too soon. I—let'sgo 


His smile was whimsical, tender, amused, understanding. It did all sorts of 
thingsto Penny's heart. 

"All right, sweetheart, we've all tomorrow and the next day and the next—it's 
really tomorrow now...three a.m. Am I rushing you? No early bathe tomorrow, 
and you'd better have breakfast in bed. I'll take you up now." 

Despite the latenessof the hour it wasanother hour before Penny slept. How 
right she had been to write that letter to Dennis Fragments of it kept coming to 
the surface of her mind. 


'You've never really loved me, Dennis—not as a woman wants to be 
loved. Our feelings have been so tepid. If you'd loved me you wouldn't 
have wanted to make me over...you and your mother. 

"I've got to the stage where I'm not natural any more. I repress every 
spontaneous feeling because you like me to be so circumspect, to conform 
to your idea of what the future Mrs Jessingford should be. And you don't 
like my friends and you detest my habit of picking up lame dogs... I've 
always lived other folk's lives.. Mother's David's Irises yours But now I've 
had it. I'm getting out before it'stoo late. And I'm going to get a job I like 
doing. 

"Please don't try to make me alter my mind... it's irrevocably made up. 
Marriage—to me at least—must be all or nothing. I'm sure you'll be much 
happier with someone else, someone not a wicked rebel like 


- Penny. 



Penny turned on her pillow. How had she ever promised to marry him in the 
first place? Was it because you got tired of looking for your ideal? Of feeling that 
an ideal just didn't exist, that the world didn't hold him? 

It was wrong. Second-bests never served. The world did hold the ideal... 
Charles! Charles* who never said impatiently, "Must you do that, Penny?" or 'You 
ought to put your hat on—your nose will blister," or "Must you always get 
involved with odd people, Penny?" 

She giggled to herself, remembering how cross Dennis had been that day at 
Wellington Zoo when she had spoken to that old elephant trainer from England 
and he'd tagged on to them all afternoon. 

With Charles she had been windblown, sunburnt, covered with fish scales* hot 
and tired, but with him she somehow always felt beloved and lovely. She'd never 
be Penny Plain in his eyes... Charles* whose mind matched hers* who loved the 
same books* the same entertainments* the same jokes... 

Odd, wasn't it, they knew nothing about each other at all... backgrounds* 
occupations* where they lived. Come to that, she didn't even know his real name. 
Smith, indeed! But all these things would be revealed in the next few days be¬ 
cause tomorrow—at least today, for it couldn't be far off the summer dawn— 
they would tell each other all they needed to know. 

She would tell Charles about Dennistomorrow, and coming up here to think 
things out...Charles* dear Charles... Penny at last fell asleep, a smile on her lips 


After her breakfast in bed, brought up by the smiling Maori girl, Erihapeti, Penny 
dressed herself in an embroidered linen sun-suit, a tiny bolero over the sun-top, 
and tied her hair back with a yellow ribbon. 



From her window she had seen the mail-boat come in. Good, she would go 
down to get her ring, and pack it for posting, and she could meet Charleswith a 
clear conscience. When they were away by themselves she would tell him about 
it, quietly and not dramatically, or as if she expected it might affect their 
growing relationship. Tell him that she had come here for a specific purpose— 
that of thinking out if she really did want to spend the rest of her life with Dennis! 

And had decided she did not. 

As Penny went along the stone terrace on her way to the office, her light 
basketwork sandals making no sound, she noticed Charles leaning over the 
railing looking at the flotilla of little boatsbobbing on a full, shimmering tide. 

Penny was glad he did not look around. When she met Charles again she 
wanted it to be with the knowledge that the break with Dennis was indeed 
accomplished. 

Charleys companion made some idle remark she did not catch. Then came 
Charleses voice, deep but carrying. It held amusement. 

"Oh, yes* I agree. Very, very homely. In fact—Penny Plain! But rather good 
lines about her, don't you think? And not too bad for holiday jaunting, lacking 
something more glamorous!" 

Penny stood stock still for one shocked moment, the blood rushing to her face, 
pounding in her ears* then her face paled, leaving her lipstick standing out like a 
scarlet gash. 

Unheard she had come, unheard she went, turning in at the open french 
windowsand taking the main staircase. She shut the door of her room and stood 
against it, breathing as hard as if she had been running fast. What a fool she had 
been! Reading into Charleses unspoken words of last night a permanent 
meaning... if he had sounded serious and loving it was only the effect of 



moonlight on the Sounds... hadn't she once before experienced the unreliable 
bewitchery of moonlight? Hadn't there been a moon over Scarborough Head 
the night at Sumner when Dennis had proposed? 

Then why—oh, why—hadn't she recognised it for false enchantment...? the 
stuff dreams a re made of... gossamer and stardust... not a fit fabric for the wear 
and tear of everyday life. 

Didn't women deceive themselves! She had thought herself lovely and 
desirable in Charleys eyes last night... and this morning, to a stranger, he had 
called her—homely! 

Then he had damned her with faint praise: her lines weren't too bad—no, she 
supposed her figure couldn't be faulted, but otherwise she was... well, what 
would Charles think her?—Mousey, nondescript, she supposed! Not dashing, 
colourful. In fact, exactly what he had said—not glamorous* but all right as a 
holiday companion! 

Anger and humiliation and a desire to hit back washed over Penny like 
succeeding waves* then receded, leaving her feeling spent. 

This was worse than anything Dennis had done to her. His had been only 
small humiliations compared with this Dennis she despised, but she could forgive 
him. He didn't matter. Charles she hated. She couldn't forgive him. He did 
matter. Suddenly Penny knew she could not bear to face another meeting with 
Charles 

There wasonly one thing to do...Cinderella had run from the ball, hadn't she? 
Then so would Penny Smith. But no glass slippers to leave behind, no clues She 
would tell Mr. Swinton not to give her addressto anyone. Penny stopped short in 
her thinking—how stupid could one get?—Charles wouldn't ask for her address 



He wasn't interested in her except as a companion for his solitary holiday, some 
one to protect him from the husband-hunters Penny's face burned. 

There were certain mornings when the mail-boat put back again in about 
three-quarters of an hour. You could post mail then, and they would take 
passengers if they were content to continue with the mail-delivering around the 
Sounds for a few hours before going back to Picton. But what would that 
matter? The main thing was to get away, not to have to meet Charles again. 
She hoped he would feel slightly chagrined when he heard that she too had 
decided there must be no follow-up. 

She would go down now she had recovered from the first shock of Charles's 
disparaging words to see if her ring wasthere, and to make sure the mail-boat 
was putting back today. She'd go down the main staircase, not the outside one, 
and hope Cha rles was still on the terrace. 

Asshe got to the foot of the sta irs the doors from the terrace swung open and 
Charles came through—broad, fair, with that attractive, dependable air that 
wasso deceiving. 

He smiled, came to her, "Oh, there you are, Penny. How about going—" 

Penny had stopped dead because she didn't know quite what to say, but 
Charles had broken off his speech because Mr. Swinton, with Henare the mail- 
boat man behind him, had arrived at the foot of the sta irs at the same time. 

Henare had the registered mail-book open and on top of it was a small 
package heavily scored across with blue pencil. Penny gazed at it in stricken 
fashion. 

Mr. Swinton said heartily, "Excuse me, but here it isat last—your engagement 
ring, safe and sound. Henry wants you to sign for it., registered mail, you know." 



Penny didn't look at Charles, though she was immediately aware he had 
stiffened. 

She said, automatically, "Oh, thank you, Henare..where do I sign..here?" She 
took the ink pencil he proffered, and signed, picking up the package. 

The two men went back into the office leaving a tangible silence behind 
them. Penny and Charles looked at each other, measuringly. 

Penny was conscious of a queer feeling, one she had never before 
experienced—she was glad, terribly, horribly glad at someone else's discomfiture. 
It served him right! 

Yet how odd... he looked quite pale. Perhaps because his vanity would be 
hurt. Men were quite unpredictable, and, despite the fact that they prided 
themselves on their logic, unreasonable. Apparently it was quite all right for 
them to just amuse themselves, but not for the women to do it at their expense. 
Oh, the lordly male! 

"Well?" asked Charles, hiseyescold and grey, hisvoice hard. 

Penny deliberately stripped off the paper, flicked open the ring case, slipped 
the ring on her finger. 

She said, in a carefully relieved tone, "It'sjust asgood asnew." 

Charles said, histone just as carefully controlled, "I'm not interested in the 
condition of the ring. Why didn't you tell me you were engaged?" 

Penny was amazed at her own coolness She looked up, wide-eyed and 
innocent. 

"But we avoided being curiousabout each other...we agreed it was merely a 
holiday interlude." 



There were other people descending the stairs; someone was coming into the 
lounge. 

Charles said in a dry tone, "So we did... but it doesn't stop me from thinking 
you're a rotten little cheat, Miss Smith, MissSmith, indeed!" He turned on his heel, 
walked out to the terrace. Through the glass doors Penny could see him descend 
the steps to the narrow shingly beach, step on to the Happy Canoe, start the 
engine and shoot acrossthe sparkling water. Penny moved blindly off the stairs* 
walked on to the terrace; suddenly the clear-cut scene blurred before her eyes 
She wasn't aware of the chatter on the beach, the happy sound of cicadas the 
bell- birds a nd tuisin the bush...all she could hear wasthe sound of the engine of 
the Happy Canoe as it took Charles out of her life into the immensity of the 
Sounds 

Penny looked vaguely down at the ring-case, drew off the ring, placed it in 
the case, dragged the torn paper about it. She looked at her watch, turned to 
see Erihapeti behind her. 

"Oh, Betty," she said (most of the guests used the English diminutive of the 
Maori name for Elizabeth), "is it this morning the mail-boat comes back? I've got 
to go home." 

Erihapeti looked surprised. 'Yes it is—but you won't have much time...could I 
help you pack? I hope it's not bad news" 

There was a tiny frown between the Maori girl's beautiful brows She'd 
packed a picnic hamper for Mr Charles Beaudonais-Smith. He'd intended it for 
himself and Penny, she was sure... but he'd gone out in the Happy Canoe and 
left it and Penny behind. 

She hoped it didn't mean they had quarrelled. She liked Mr. Beaudonais- 
Smith—always friendly, never familiar. He and Miss Smith seemed most 



attracted, what an ideal couple they would have made... but she must 
remember Miss Penny Smith wasengaged to someone else. 

Penny got her last glimpse of Wai-Ahuareka as the mail-boat rounded 
Moriori Point on its way to Picton and the railway line. She would always 
remember it. She would endeavour to forget Charles Smith. Smith, indeed! 


Charles came back in the mid-afternoon, went round to the kitchen to drop his 
catch of snapper and kawahai in. Erihapeti wascutting salads 

She said, a note of concern in her voice, 'There was an urgent phone call for 
you not a quarter of an hour since, Mr. Beaudonais-Smith. From Lake Tekapo. 
You're to ring Dragonshill immediately. They'll clear the line for you." 

Charles went straight to the office, got his connection right away. Then 
Hilary's voice, tight and thin. There wasa pause in which he wasaware she was 
swallowing. Alarm tightened hisown throat muscles So much could happen on a 
back country sheep run set in the Alps He'd no businessto have allowed them to 
persuade him to take thisholiday when Franciswasaway. 

'Thank God I've got you, Charles I wasterrified you'd be away on an all-day 
launch trip. No, nothing's happened here. It's Francis He's had the most horrible 
accident in the Argentine. They were on the way to a ranch to look at stud stuff 
and the car rolled down a steep gorge. He waspinned beneath. Multiple injuries 

"He's in a hospital in Buenos Aires on the dangerously ill list. Charles... he's 
there, perhaps dying, alone in a foreign land. I've got to get to him. Will you 
come with me?" 

'Yes Hilary. Now steady, my dear. This is Thursday. Well get to Auckland 
Whenuapai Airport by tomorrow. On Friday we can go by Canadian Pacific 



Airline to Vancouver and by the same to Lima, Peru, and I think by Pan Agra to 
BuenosAires Leave it to me, I'll check. 

"Now listen, Hilary. Get hold of the Richardsto fly their plane in and get you 
to Timaru. Charter a plane from there, do it now from home, and fly straight to 
Blenheim. I'll be there, Woodbourne Aerodrome. Are the children okay? And 
Grand'mere? Yes bless her, she would rally to the occasion. And Hilary, keep 
your chin up...Francisisastough asthey come...mountain men are. I'll see you in 
Blenheim. Goodbye, and God bless for now." 

Charles explained a little more to Mr. Swinton, who sent Erihapeti flying to 
pack his bags while Charles phoned for plane reservations He himself went 
running to get his private launch ready to leave Ahuareka immediately. 

Penny did not go home immediately. She would lick her wounds in private, 
then go on home. She would stay at Kaikoura first. She knew exactly what she 
wasgoing to do after that. Thiswasthe tide meant to betaken at the flood. She 
was going to make a clean break. No longer were Iris and David going to use 
her for their own convenience. 

She couldn't go teaching without completing her training, but she was 
competent enough in the house, and in New Zealand people were always 
wanting housekeepersor help in the house. 

Half-way home Penny bought a Christchurch paper off the paper-seller who 
came through the carriages She opened the Christchurch Star at the situations 
vacant columnsand glanced down them. Dozens of adsfor office positions... for 
nursing... for shop assistants and more for domestic situations Penny settled 
down to sort them out. 

None of them sounded intriguing till she came to the second column. It wasa 
larger advertisement than most. 



"Wanted urgently, girl or woman to supervise children's correspondence 
lessons on remote back-country run. This position, to compensate for 
isolation from social contacts* carrieswith it a high salary. Governess would 
live in as member of family. Homestead possesses its own ski-grounds* golf- 
course, tennis court, skating-rink, dimming pool and movies Apply by 
phone, immediately, to Madame Beaudonais Dragonshill, LakeTekapo, 
South Canterbury." 


By the time the rail-car reached Christchurch, Penny knew exactly what she 
was going to do. Certainly the remoteness of a sheep station situated right 
amongst the Alpswould be a deterrent to some, but she didn't want to missthe 
chance of this by waiting till she got home to ring. 

She took a taxi to Cathedral Square, ran up the post office steps put her call 
in. As soon as the voice with its slightly French accent came through, Penny 
realised she was speaking to someone of great age. The appeal of it went 
straight to Penny's heart. 

'The thing of great importance that you must understand," said the voice, "is 
that there is no easy way out of here. Our only means of access is by four-wheel 
drive army truck acrossa river-bed thick with quicksands Our carsare garaged 
on the far side. Sometimes when the river rises we are cut off for weeks Or 
when it snows we can be completely isolated. You understand, yes? But it is of 
all placesmost beautiful. 

"We are in trouble most dire. My grandson is gravely injured in Buenos Aires 
His brother and his wife have flown to him. They were worried about leaving me 
because of my age, but somewhat reassured that I would have with me the 



governess we have had for years Then she takes ill the day after they leave... 
peritonitis..the doctor flies in and takes her to Timaru Hospital. She will recover, 
grace a dieu, but will not return here for weeks perhaps months I must have 
help." 

In the matter of a few seconds Penny had the position. "I will arrange for 
someone at Lake Tekapo to bring you here. At the river bank where the road 
endsare garages one of them equipped with a phone. You will ring uswhen you 
arrive and one of the shepherds will bring the truck acrossthe river for you." 

Penny agreed to all, feeling asif she were in a dream, said she would come on 
Wednesday, said au revoir to the voice at the other end of the line, and walked 
out of the booth, her bridges burned behind her. 

As she walked up the path of David's house her knees shook a little. Iris was 
always impressing on her how fortunate she was not to be in a boarding-house, 
or flat, yet Penny knew the good fortune was mainly on Iris's side, and that she 
would do all she could to prevent her leaving. She and David were a well- 
matched pair, both abominably selfish. 

Penny came quietly into the kitchenette and put her baggage down. She 
turned to fasten the back door and asshe did Iris'svoice floated out to her. 

'Thank goodness Penny isn't married yet, David. If she had been, and Dennis 
hadn't been agreeable to her taking the children, we might have had to take 
them overseaswith us" 

Overseas! What on earth—? Penny, not caring that she was eavesdropping, 
listened for what came next. 

David's voice: "No, it's positively providential her wedding isn't till the end of 
the year. It gives us the best time of year in England too. And—if we put it 
tactfully enough—we can easily make Penny see it'sto her advantage to give up 



work and look after the children. She can make all her own trousseau while 
we're away. It will save her money. It would be deuced awkward had I got this 
chance next year when Penny's married." 

At that moment Penny pushed open the door and said in a clear voice, "But 
Penny isn't going to get married." 

The silence that greeted this remark and her appearance was dramatic 
enough to have been on the stage. 

Then David, face flaming, found his voice. "Penny! What did you say? How 
long have you been there?" 

'You heard what I said, my pet. And as to how long... long enough! I said, 
'Penny isn't going to get married!' I've given that stuffed shirt up. Neither am I 
staying here to act as nursemaid to your offspring while you gallivant over 
Europe. Oh, no. Besides* on Wednesday I'm off for pastures new myself." She 
giggled and added, "Pastures new isn't exactly the right word somehow—I 
believe it's mostly tussock and snow-grass" 

David s/vallowed. "Penelope!" he said pompously. 'Will you please stop 
talking incomprehensible rubbish and tell uswhat all thisisin aid of?" 

'Yes my dear brother," said Penny, sitting down on the arm of a chair and 
nonchalantly swinging her leg. "But first of all do stop sounding like the arbiter of 
my destiny and like a pompous prig. I've made planstoo, and not all the tact in 
the world is going to alter them. I've accepted a position as governess at an 
isolated high-country sheep station in the Alps past Lake Tekapo, and I'm 
leaving by the Mount Cook Tourist buson Wednesday morning." 

She smiled sweetly and with a twinkle. "And now I'm not going to sit back 
and let the tides of protest and cajolery wash over me... to say nothing of the 
high-falutin' cant about family duty." 



"I'll just take my suitcasesand go over to Hugh and Muriel's I'll come over on 
Tuesday and pack my things And in case you decide to write me, David, to 
point out that Dennis is a coming man in the Chamber of Commerce, and 
probably, later, in politics and that my future with him would be safe and 
assured... you would be wasting your time. Short of a broken leg or measles or 
something, it's Penny Smith for Dragonshill on Wednesday morning!" 



CHAPTER TWO 


Penny knew all the countryside down the Main South Road towardsTimaru well 
enough, but had never been west of it. Strange that she never had, since some of 
the most fascinating mountain ranges lay that way. 

The bus struck west through Geraldine, just past the Rangitata Bridge, and 
went through the little township, lying encircled by trees under its green downs 
and through a valley s/veet with poplars whose leaves were turning slowly gol¬ 
den. 

They came into Fairlie, sheltered by a sweep of foothills, with the road rising 
all the way beyond. 

The buswasfull of tourists and they stopped by a notice to get a glimpse of 
Aorangi. So many days it was obscured by cloud, but today was glorious hot 
and sunny, with a cloudless sky. Penny gazed and was satisfied. Some day yet 
she would set foot on it. 

The air grew colder and more exhilarating as they approached the 
mountains Now the heightson either side were snowy-peaked and beyond and 
through them there were mountains glistening purely with no hint of crags 
peeping through. 

They swept into Tekapo township, the bus driver through his microphone 
telling them it was much changed since the hydro-electric scheme had come into 
being, and that now the road took a different direction since Tekapo House, the 



old hostelry of pioneer daysthat had once meant the last link with civilisation for 
those who fared beyond, had been demolished and whose foundations now lay 
beneath the waters 

They came to a halt outside the store. Here was a big car pulled up, and 
beside it was a tall, rangy young man, dark, intense-looking. But his voice was 
casual. 

"Miss Smith? I'm Morwyn Richards your nearest neighbour... not that that 
means near. I'll get your gear." 

As the bus driver brought it out, piled it up, he looked at it with respect. 
"Skis..boots...alpenstocks..the whole works! I say, you'll do Dragonshill all right. 
What incredible luck for them. Do they know they're getting someone interested 
in winter sports?" 

Penny shook her head. "I don't suppose so. Madame Beaudonais didn't ask. 
But that waspartly what attracted me." 

Morwyn stowed the stuff in the boot of the car. "Madame Beaudonais will be 
thrilled, especially if you settle." 

Penny looked surprised. "But it will be only temporary, won't it? I mean, the 
other governesswill come back." 

Morwyn Richards shook his head. "I doubt it. Tilly—MissTillyman—is getting 
too old. She'd like to retire now in Timaru with her sister who is rather older and 
needs her. But it's been so hard to replace her. It's always been a problem at 
Dragonshill, getting governesses 

"When Francisand Carl were small they had governesses but they invariably 
married the shepherds stayed on till their own families began coming, then felt 
the need of doctors and company, so took jobs as married couples on farms not 
quite so remote. You could be a godsend—if you stay!" 



"I've got mountains in my blood," said Penny. "My father came from a 
mountain farm in Wales" 

Hisglance waswarm. "So did mine. You'll do. Pity all women who marry and 
live up here didn't come from the Welsh mountains" Penny wondered idly what 
he meant. Histone carried a hint of bitterness 

They turned back along the road the bus had taken for a short distance, then 
headed up the east side of the lake. The road was incredible, Penny thought, but 
her companion seemed to think nothing of it. They bumped and lurched along 
the ruts at times well above the lovely waters of the lake stretching in faintly 
rippled satin to meet sunset-gilded peaksat the far end. 

"It looks a terrific distance to the far end of the lake," said Penny. "Have you 
ever explored past it...right into the mountains?" 

He grinned. "We're going beyond the end of the lake now," he said casually. 

Penny wassilent a moment from sheer astonishment. There seemed no end to 
the blue waters She worked it out. 

'Then the homestead must be very close to the Main Divide of the Alps" 

"Correct. In fact, Dragonshill's boundary, the west one, is the Main Divide. If 
you crossyou're on the West Coast." 

The country grew wilder, more desolate, the air was like wine, sharp, clear, 
dazzling. The sun seemed low for the time of day, but back in the city it would 
still seem high. The nearer one got to the mountainsthe sooner one lost the sun. 

Gras ceased to exist. On all sides were stony slopes sparsely covered with 
tusock and the longer tufts of snow-gras 



Morwyn Richards pointed out various peaks 'That's Mount Erebus over 
there... not the one in the Antarctic... but believe me, some mornings it's cold 
enough for the South Pole." 

Penny's beauty-loving eyes swept the scene before them. 

'That range there looks almost familiar—not the size of it, only the outline— 
oh, I know, there'sa tiny range you can see back in from Mid-Canterbury jagged 
like that and always white. The Tom Thumb Range. It—it couldn't be—or could 
it?" 

Morwyn laughed. 'The ans/ver is yes and no. It seems so tiny from there some 
of the folk call it the Tom Thumb. Its real name is the Two Thumb Range. 
Nothing tiny about it at close quarters" 

They came abruptly to the edge of the river-bank where it fell away to the 
sprawling river-bed, all shingle, intersected by many streams running down to 
join the great lake in the distance. 

The road ended here, petering out to rough tracksending at a row of rough 
garages one or two cars of varying vintage parked in them, and above the 
roofs across the river, reared the mighty heights of the Great Divide. No 
habitation could be seen. It looked like the end of nowhere, lost, forlorn, with an 
indescribable grandeur of beauty, wild, remote, a lost lovelines. It dwarfed all 
human effort and pretension. 

Morwyn laughed at the awe on Penny's face. 'There really is a homestead 
there, tucked around the shoulder of Mount Beaudonais almost into the Aranui 
Valley, The Aranui River flowson the far side of the mountains yonder and forms 
a boundary. We don't crosthat one. This river, the Pawerawera, lies between us 
and the homestead. They had the channels well marked with stakes and after 



every flood the river-grader comes up and firms up the fords Sometimes they 
have to change the course a bit, the quick sands shift in flood." 

Hiseyeswere on her. Penny displayed no fear, only lively interest. 

"And where do you live, Mr. Richards?" 

"Make it Morwyn. I go back some way, then head out into the hills and circle 
back again to quite near here." He gestured. "Our place is about the same 
distance west as Dragonshill but slightly north. We share a boundary—a 
mountain range." 

He went into the centre garage to use the phone. He came out, shaded his 
eyesagainst the slanting raysofthe sun and pointed. 

'They're on their way...saw our dust. I thought they would." 

They stood on the bank and watched the cloud of dust come towardsthem, 
winding first upriver, then down, crisscrossing the streams that appeared quite 
shallow until the truck dipped down into them, spraying water in all directions 

"Ah," said Morwyn, 'that one'sa bit deep, he'sputting the four-wheel drive on 
for that." 

"Doesit flood often, Morwyn? And suddenly?" 

"Fairly often. We can usually estimate, though. Floods when the nor'westers 
melt the snow, and if there's heavy rain back in the ranges it can be up, 
dangerously, in about three hours" He smiled down on her. "Make you nervous?" 

"No, not really. Only I think the more knowledge one has of such country the 
safer." 

He became serious 'That's very true. We don't ever treat the river lightly. We 
regard it with respect. Ah, here'sArene coming up the bank!" 

"Irene?" Penny wasastounded. "Not a woman driving that?...I thought..." 



Morwyn laughed. "No, Arene, not Irene. The Maori equivalent of Alan. In fact, 
half the time we call him Alan. He'sa great lad." 

In no time Penny was in the cab of the truck, her luggage in the tray and 
they were crossing the river. Alan, or Arene, was willing to tell her all she wanted 
to know. Penny gazed out at the depth of the bigger streamy hanging over the 
door. They ploughed deeply into the shingle, feeling the tug and flow of the 
water. It wascertainly deeper than it had looked from the banks 

"If there was much more water in the river you wouldn't get across I 
suppose?" 

The Maori boy laughed. 'There's not much in it at present, Miss Smith. We can 
take it acrosswith the water up around the floorboards I wasonce fishing for the 
gear handle with water flowing around my knees" 

Penny'seyeswidened, then she laughed. 'You're taking a rise out of me." 

"No, I'm not, honest." 

"But it would stop the engine!" 

"Not thisengine. We take the fan belt off, you see, so it won't spray water all 
round the engine. Put her into the four-wheel drive and give her all we've got. If 
you get in a bit deep main thing isto keep her revved up, turn her downstream 
a bit, and edge out on the side of the banks of shingle that run down into the 
streams But she's not too bad. The bos has got all the channels well marked... 
see. Of course, if she's coming down a bit you may lose sight of them." 

Penny drew a deep breath. Thiswasreally life in the raw. 

'You've got snow gear, I see. Do you go in for that?" 

Penny nodded. 'You do, I suppose, living up here?" 



"Rather; great place for it. Swimming-pool a few chains from the 
homestead—in winter we skate on it. And to be able to take off from the back 
door on skis is wonderful." 

Penny'seyesbegan to shine. "From the back door?" 

"M'm. Some of the time we go round the sheep on skis Though mostly we use 
snowshoes" 

Penny still had doubts He might be kidding her. 

She said, "Don't you find it a bit cold?" 

The perfect teeth flashed in the brown face. 'You mean the Maori doesn't 
usually like the cold?" 

Penny nodded. 

Arene said, "But I'm only half a Maori. My mother is European—and a former 
ski champion." 

Penny said, "Not—not Nancy Hipatea?" 

'Yes" 

"No wonder you made for this part of the country. It will be in your blood. She 
was my idol when I was a little girl first dreaming about becoming—" She 
stopped. 

Arene negotiated a difficult patch, came up out of the water to a stretch of 
shingles eased up and said, "About becoming—what?" 

Penny flushed. "About becoming a champion myself." 

Arene almost stopped the truck dead. "Miss Smith... Penelope Smith! Last 
year's South Island Champion! Well, the old lady knew what she was about 
when she engaged you for up here. I must write and tell Mother. Old Madame 
often invites her up here—during the snow season. She'll be thrilled to meet you." 



They came through the last of the streams* turned sharply at the shoulder of 
the mountain. Penny looked up at it sharply from this new angle, and there it 
was* menacing, uncannily realistic in shape...the Hill of the Dragon. 

There were the open jaws* the spiny back, the semblance of a tail, then the 
cliffs dropped sheer. 

Beneath it wasthe homestead in a cluster of buildings* a stream with willows 
already turning colour and symmetrical plantations of larch and pine. They 
would be the only trees to grow here. They enclosed the homestead, giving 
protection from the bitter winds that would range down the valleys* except for 
the open front which faced the distant lake. It wasa sprawling, hospitable house, 
grey shingles with a bright scarlet roof. 

"Good landmark for planesagainst the snow if swept clear," said Arene. 

"What are those sort of curved thingsover the windows...like hoods?" 

"Permanent sun-blinds It getsterribly hot here in summer." 

Arene blew a long blast on the horn. It wasthe signal for what seemed like 
hundreds of geese to honk. Horses neighed, goats bleated, sheep baaed, the 
homestead came suddenly to life. Doors flew open and out rushed three children 
as the car drew near the cyclone fencing. They came pelting down the path, 
then, suddenly shy, stopped dead in their tracks 

Arene saved the situation for them. "She'sokay, kids a ski champion. Nothing 
green about her. Penelope Smith. You're in for a real good time. This is Judy, 
Pierre, Brigid and...where'sNoel?" 

Judy gwung her plaits back. She laughed. "He'sshut himself in the schoolroom. 
Doesn't want to come out. Says he wantsTilly, not a new governess Grand'mere 
saysto leave him alone and he'll come out soon out of sheer curiosity." 

Penny got them busy carrying in her luggage. 



"I'll take you to Madame Beaudonais" said Arene. 

He took her through a long concrete-floored porch, through a kitchenette 
and kitchen to a room that formed the first room of an annexe... Madame's 
quarters 

There was a bright fire in the stone fireplace where mica winked like crystals 
from the rough West Coast stone, and beside it, in a big winged chair that 
framed her tiny figure, Madame Beaudonais 

Penny said, "How do you do, Madame Beaudonais" and was amused when 
the old lady said, "But how charming... to meet someone who can properly 
pronounce 'Madame.'" 

Penny smiled. "I've been brushing up my French lately. It was very much the 
schoolgirl kind. We don't get much chance to try it out in New Zealand." 

The old lady said, "May I ask why? Could it be because you were coming 
here?" 

"No. I've been doing it for months I wasgoing to take a trip to Noumea, New 
Caledonia, at the end of the year. It'sthe nearest French-speaking colony to New 
Zealand." 

The old lady noticed her heightened colour and forbore to question further. 

'There is coffee on the stove, Arene. Would you bring it in and have a cup 
with us?" 

He smiled. "I'll bring it in, Madame, but I'll away to the sheds the sun is nearly 
down." 

There was a small table near the hearth. Arene brought in the coffee in an 
old-fashioned enamel coffee-pot, set it down, said, "I shall be in later to help with 
the evening meal thisfirst night, Madame," and left them alone. 



"An admirable young man," said Madame. "We are fortunate to have him. 
Now, I should like a talk with you before I show you to your room." 

'That would be best," said Penny, "but will the children be all right?" 

'Yes I told them that when you arrived they were to look over tomorrow's 
lessons in the kitchen after they feed the hens and geese, to give ustime for our 
tete-a-tete?' 

"And the little one who has locked himself in the schoolroom?" 

"We will leave him till his curiosity gets the better of his resentment. It is not a 
tantrum, you understand, Miss Smith. Just that he is bewildered and lost without 
his mother, le pauvre petit, and then to lose Tilly too, part of his everyday world 
for as long as he can remember. But he must not be forced." 

Penny smiled. "I can see, Madame, that you know children very well indeed." 

The bright black eyes studied her. 'You mean that... you are not one who 
thinks that the old ones are completely out of touch with the generation of 
today. That one cannot understand children unlessone has studied psychology at 
the university." 

Penny, eating the delicious scones she had been told were Arene's cooking, 
said, "I'm of the opinion that psychology is mostly proving what grandmothers 
and mothers have learned by instinct and experience all through the centuries" 

The old lady chuckled and held out her cup to be replenished. Penny realised 
she wasextremely old, the skin waspaper-thin on her handsand wrists the rings 
were loose. Of course, she wasthe children'sgreat-grandmother. 

Penny said, 'You must tell me how you want me to run things Madame. I 
expect the hours may be different from usual school hours To fit in with the 
cooking and the housework, I mean." 



"We can scarcely expect you to cope with everything, my child. Things may 
have to go somewhat till my grandson's wife returns I can manage a little- 
make beds and dust. As long asyou can give the children their correspondence 
lessonsand supervise their other activities we shall be very happy." 

"Madame Beaudonais if Mrs Francis Beaudonais had been here and Miss 
Tillyman had gone to hospital, she would have—temporarily—coped with 
housework, cooking and lessons too, would she not? Why then should I not try?" 

The old lady looked at her with kindly, appreciative eyes 

"My child, if you are so minded I shall permit you... but do not exhaust 
yourself. I can see you are one prepared to go the extra mile. One meets up with 
it so rarely in these forty-hour-a-week times Thank you. By the way, my grand- 
sonsare called Beaudonais-Smith. I had only one daughter. 

"My daughter's husband attached his name to ours Not that I asked it, he 
offered. It is not a thing one would ask. But I wasglad, for the name Beaudonais 
has been connected with this estate for nearly seventy years 

"Now Judy will show you to your room and over the rest of the house. While 
my granddaughter-in-law is away we will shut up those rooms we do not use 
and they can be spring-cleaned when she returns..! pray le bon dieu it is with 
her husband, safe and well." 

It was certainly a conducted tour, all three children talking at once. When 
they came back Penny said, "Will Noel be all right...he'svery quiet, or will he get 
into mischief?" 

They laughed. "He'll be all right. He often goes in there to sulk. He loves the 
schoolroom. That's because he's too young for lessons He pokes around, gets so 
interested he forgets what he's sulking about and we get in the window and 
unlock the door and he's right asrain." 



Penny came to the kitchen, looked with awe at the big double-oven diesel- 
operated range and wasreassured when told Walter, the other shepherd, always 
looked after it, but that little attention was needed as it was on day and night 
except in high summer. 

The kitchen was a long room with a big formica-covered table and cheerful 
red and cream blocked linoleum. A kitchenette with an electric stove, 
dishwasher, refrigerator and a huge deep freeze led off the kitchen. 

The storehouse wasamazingly large. Judy said nonchalantly, "We don't carry 
so much now. We get thingsoften since we had the truck, but when Nanna, that 
was Daddy's mother—she and Granddad are both dead—first came up here 
they only had backloading, so they needed a storehouse this size." 

"Backloading?" 

Pierre got in with that. 'Yes—once a year. The wagons 'that came in to take 
the wool out brought in the stores Had to last a year." 

Penny looked horrified. "But wouldn't they alwaysbe running out of things?" 

"No. They could work it out. They only had lamps of course. And no central 
heating. Fires in every room. They were so thrilled when they got their own 
power plant—Mother and Father, I mean. 

'Then just a year or two back Tekapo got itsown power when the big hydro¬ 
electric scheme finished. We had a ball to celebrate it. We couldn't have things 
like deep freezesand so on till the power wass/vitched on." 

Penny suddenly felt her task to be light, with all these aids... air-strips where a 
doctor might land if necessary, the phone to summon help, lights turning on at a 
touch, central heating, no cold pa sages or draughty bedrooms no coals to 
carry...she felt she could cope with the rest. 



"Show me where the schoolroom window is I'd like to peep at Noel and see if 
he's all right." 

They took her down the long concrete porch, tiptoeing, and round at the 
back of the house where the building crouched, as if for shelter, against the side 
of the mountain itself, and there was room only for a rocky bank and path. 
There was a fruit-case standing there. Penny stood on it, peered in. No child to 
be seen. She knew a moment of alarm. 

She got down, said to the children, "He'snot there." 

They went round to the porch, banged on the door, called to Noel. No 
ana/ver! Suddenly Penny tried the door, which yielded. Ah, Noel had managed 
at last to turn the stiff key. They went in, but a quick glance round confirmed 
their suspicions Noel was not there. 

The children and she went outside to look, to call. Half an hour later they 
were all hunting and all alarmed. Noel had vanished. 

There was no thought of having the evening meal. The sun had gone and a 
chilly wind lingered with the twilight among the mountains a twilight that 
would all too soon give place to utter darkness 

They had said nothing till now to alarm Madame, and she thought they were 
out exploring, but now they must tell her. 

"Silly little chump!" muttered Arene. "Mis Smith, go and tell Madame, then 
you and the children have a good look through the house in case he's hiding 
under a bed or something, and we'll beat the gong. They all know, even Noel, 
that when the gong isbeatenthey must come. He can't have gone far." 

Penny expected the old lady to be cros She wasn't. It was fear she showed, 
not anger. 

"He must be found immediately, before night sets in," she said. 



They must surely find him soon, Penny told herself. They were still telling each 
other that an hour and a half later and their hearts were cold with fear. It was 
Pierre who discovered Noel's little fishing-rod was gone. Grand'mere, who had 
sat down to rest, lost all her colour. 

"He so wants to catch a fish bigger than the others He so hates being the 
youngest. He wants to catch up. But even if he did go down to one of the 
streams he should be back now. He would not stay on in the dark unless—" She 
broke off, and Judy began to cry and Brigid joined in. 

Penny knelt down beside them. "Well most likely find him asleep on the 
bank. He'd be tired out. You must stay here and look after Grand'mere while we 
go down to the bank. Pierre, I leave you in charge." 

The night wascold and their heartswere heavy. 

Walter said, "He'd go towardsthe Aranui and there are three tracks he could 
take. We'll have to go slowly and weave about from side to side in case he's 
fallen asleep on the way back." 

They drove at a snail's pace, not wanting to have to cover the ground twice 
for want of thorough searching. Walter drove, Arene had a powerful torch and, 
keeping the truck door open, raked the ground on his side with the beam, call¬ 
ing, calling, while Penny, between the two men, leaned across Walter's back, 
directing the light from another torch to light up that side. 

They saw nothing, and when they came to the bank, that too was deserted, 
there in the ghostly moonlight with the austere mountains above, the uncaring 
water slipping by on itsway to the great lake. 

They searched the other two tracks and came back to find the children still 
desperately hunting through the house. 



Arene said heavily, "Well have to get help. As many men as we can. I'll ring 
Richards Well have to comb every gully, all the plantations He just can't have 
gone far before darknessfell. What did he have on, Pierre?" 

He went to the phone, made short, terse statements Penny realised that this 
first night of hers at Dragonshill certainly wasto bring home to her the dangers 
and hazardsof living in so isolated a place. 

One thing that warmed the heart during the dreadful night that followed 
was the way everyone rallied. Penny kept coffee going, wisely forbore to insist 
that the other children should go to bed, and when Judy and Brigid fell asleep in 
their chairs she carried them to their beds tucking them in between the blankets 
in their clothes so asnot to disturb them. 

Pierre stayed up, his eyes like burned-out lamps in his white face, trying to 
think of one more place where Noel might be, some safe, ridiculous retreat, 
perhaps somewhere where he could shut himself in. 

But where? They had hunted systematically after their first frantic efforts in 
shearing sheds in the men's quarters the outbuildings byres even in the cool 
store dug into the hillside where the sacks of vegetables were kept. The men 
went farther afield, searching gullies looking over the lower cliffs with dread in 
their hearts wading through the shallower streams of the intersecting branches 
of the river, calling, calling.... 

It seemed an eternity till daybreak came, a grey, chilly dawn, eerie and 
forlorn, light streaking the darkness into which their eyes were straining. Surely 
now they would find him, or some trace... 

Penny went out with the men then. She was praying as she went through the 
cold morning, her eyes sweeping the vast spread of country before her where 
every few yards men moved, seeking, calling. She stopped at a narrow creek 



where a board formed a rough bridge and gazed helplessly down to where, 
milesaway, she could seethe head of the lake. 

Suddenly, from under her feet, it seemed, a voice said, "Hullo!" 

Penny leapt, her heart thudding against her side. There was a clump of 
willows below to her right, and among their twisted and gnarled trunks* 
deformed by winter floods but high and dry now, wasa rough lean-to, no bigger 
than a dog-kennel. 

It was formed of corrugated iron, a few boards* some sacking. It looked the 
sort of hut children built for an hour's play and then discard. Which was exactly 
what it was From the triangular opening appeared the tousled golden-brown 
head of a most angelic-looking little boy. 

Penny felt her knees weaken, pulled herself together and said, "Noel! Have 
you been there all night?" 

He nodded proudly. 'Yep, I certainly have. Now they'll know I'm tough, won't 
they?" 

Penny said, in as matter-of-fact tone as she could manage, 'Well, come on 
out, Noel, we want breakfast." 

She sprang to the top of a rise, cupped her hands and shouted, "Coo-ee... 
Cooee...Coo-eeeeeeeeeee! He's found, he's found, he's safe!" 

Suddenly, as voice after voice took up the relay of glad tidings Penny found 
the tears pouring down her cheeks 

Noel said, "Whatever are you crying for?" 

She said, "We've been frantic, Noel. You see, we thought you'd gone down to 
the river. Your fishing-rod was gone. You might have been drowned, we 



thought. There are dozensof men here, some right from Tekapo, looking for you 
all night." 

" 'Sif I'd be such a duffer," said Noel scornfully. "I know I'm not allowed down 
at the river on my own. None of us are. Or out on the mountain. Uncle Carl'd 
skin the hide off us" 

Penny thought it a pity Uncle Carl wasn't here this very minute. She looked 
severely at the unrepentant small sinner. 

"Did you not hear uscaMing?" 

He shook his head regretfully. "Wisht I had. Would have been beaut fun." He 
added disgustedly, "I fell asleep." 

Penny checked a smile. 'Were you not hungry?" 

"Nope. I had some biscuits Pinched them from the schoolroom tin. Funny, I 
got a bit sick of them." 

It was beyond Penny. She held out her hand. 'Well, I'm your new governess 
Penny Smith. Let's race up to the house and let everybody know." 

Some of the men converged on the homestead as Penny and Noel reached it, 
and what they said to young Noel was nobody's business He was decidedly less 
cocky when they had finished. 

Madame Beaudonais was standing at the door, the other children in their 
sleep-crump led clothes clustered about her. Mrs Richardswaskeeping a weather 
eye on the old lady. 

Madame looked at Noel without speaking. He stared back at her, defiantly 
at first, then, as he became aware that slow tearswere slipping down the crepey 
old cheeks his lip trembled and he ran to her, hiding hisface in her skirts 

"I'm sorry, Grand'mere," he said. "I'm sorry." 



A glimmering of a smile touched her lips 'You should thank le bon dieu your 
Uncle Carl isn't home, young man,"she said, and everyone laughed. 

Uncle Carl, Penny decided, must be a martinet. A crabbed bachelor of the old 
school. 

Madame said to Pierre, "Some of the men are still farther afield. Ring the bell 
and beat the gong. Now, let usgeta really good breakfast for them." 

It was quite a merry meal with no reproaches save the occasional teasing of 
young Noel... "Lord help you if you were mine!" 

The sun poured out of a cloudless sky, back of the eastward mountains the 
high peakswere dazzling in their purity. Arene, after the gigantic meal wasover, 
took Penny outside to point out the variousglaciersthat divided the peakswith 
smooth silvery ribbons 

Penny came inside, said gently to Madame, "I should like you to go to bed 
now. I promise you I'll not let any of the Children out of my sight. And when 
they've settled down I'll put them down for a nap too." 

"But what about you, my child? You must be exhausted. Your long trip 
yesterday, succeeded by a night without sleep, isterrible." 

Penny laughed, stretched her hands above her head, said, "I can take it, 
Madame. I'm so fascinated by all this.." she waved at the world outside the wide 
windows 'that I couldn't bear to waste the time in sleeping." They got a cable 
from the Argentine with reassuring news Francis BeaudonaisSmith was off the 
dangerously ill list and the injuries to his spine and head were less serious than 
they had feared, though he might be monthsin hospital. 

Madame Beaudonais wrote long unworried letters by airmail, making no 
mention of the fact that MissTillyman was no longer in charge. 



'They agitate themselves about me enough as it is" she said. A naughty 
twinkle came into the old eyes* making her for a moment incredibly like Noel. "I 
know, of course, that a remote place like this is no good for a woman over 
ninety. But I should die cooped up in Timaru. They wanted to buy a small place 
there and set me up in it with Tilly and her sister. In case I took a sudden turn, 
they said. 

"But Carl, he understood. You must not separate Grand'mere from her 
mountains now,' he said." The old eyes looked dreamy. "One thing I desire...and 
that isto see Carl married before I go." 

It confirmed Penny's impression that Carl was a crabbed old bachelor. That, 
combined with the fact that few women would relish being banished to territory 
like this made him quite ineligible, she supposed. 

If their names were anything to go by they were quite a cosmopolitan 
family...English, French, German, Irish. 

She was gradually piecing together the family's history. Madame's 
grandparents had fled to England during the Revolution. It gave Penny a queer, 
incredible feeling. Made her realise history is not in the remote past, but with us.. 
Those days were not so distant after all, for Madame could remember her 
grandparents—that made it almost within living memory. 

When, as a young girl, Charlotte Gregoire had visited the land of her 
ancestors she had met and fallen in love with Frangois Beaudonais who had 
been there on a similar pilgrimage. He had been born at Akaroa, that French 
settlement in New Zealand, and when he returned, the young Charlotte had 
gone with him, against her parents' wishes 



They had been young, eager, adventurous and perhaps a little foolish, 
Madame had said, in one of the long evening hours when she and Penny were 
alone. 

"But my man had mountains in his blood, and a man must be happy in his 
life, and my life? Well, my life was with him. I too lost my heart to the 
mountains" 

Penny formed a picture of Carl BeaudonaisSmith. She felt it wasan accurate 
one, but no doubt time would tell. He wasthe elder brother, and definitely they 
all danced to his piping. His word was law. He would be like his mountains— 
rugged, ruthless unyielding. He would be a man to be trusted, just, fair-dealing, 
hard. She wondered if ever Hilary had longed to be free of his presence, to have 
her house to herself. Carl's rooms were in the same wing as his grandmother's 
and Penny thought those two spent most evenings together. It would be 
necessary; Hilary and Franciswould need some time alone. 

There was some talk that once Francis was past danger point Carl would fly 
back. Penny dreaded hiscoming; he might not approve of her as Madame did, 
yet she felt she was being unfair, for when he came surely she would feel a 
lightening of responsibility. To care for an old lady of ninety-odd and four high- 
spirited children was not easy. 



CHAPTER THREE 


Now the sun sank behind the mountains earlier, rose later, the air was cooler, 
even the hardy, colourful flowers that were all that grew here were frost- 
blackened now. The neighbours were kind. They could rarely come across* but 
they used the phone to keep them in touch with Penny, accepting her as one of 
themselvesin a heart-warming way, and their rare visitswere a delight. 

Morwyn Richards and his brother Gwillym, with their mother, were often 
there, flying in over the Tom Thumb Range, and once or twice a woman from 
nearer LakeTekapo came, a Mrs Llewellyn. 

"I like the company of men," she said, twinkling, "but so often I get a yen for a 
gossip with a woman. I have a niece living with me, Verona Cleddislaw, but she's 
mainly in Christchurch. She prefers city life." She sighed. 

Morwyn Richardswasa great favourite with Madame. So was his brother. 

She said one night to Penny, "I'm so glad that his wife-to-be loves the 
mountains too. She will not have to go through years of adjusting herself to the 
loneliness the fears and uncertainties of bearing children and rearing them far 
from doctors Lucy will make him a wonderful wife." 

"She livesup here, Madame?" 

"No. She lives in the North Island. She is a skating instructress at the Chateau 
Tongariro. She is Alan's sister—Arene's sister. He calls her Ruihi, that's the Maori 



name for Lucy. She is exquisitely beautiful. So she should be. Her father's mother 
was a Maori princess and even the turn of Lucy's head is royal..." The old lady 
chuckled. 'That plan of mine certainly misfired. I invited her here to stay, 
thinking perhaps she might do for Carl. Carl was away up the valley when she 
arrived, so I asked Morwyn to meet her at Tekapo. It was love at first sight with 
both of them. Ma foi, it warms the heart to see them together. Their eyes have 
only to meet for the onlooker to know they are suddenly in a world of their 
own." 

Penny looked at the old lady with love in her amber eyes She put out a 
hand, touched Madame'shand fleetingly, "Oh, Madame, if only there were more 
like you in the world! Tell me, does Mrs Richards welcome Ruihi as you would 
have?" 

"Fortunately, yes I did pray, for Ruihi'ssake, that it might be so. They are 
getting married at the turn of the year." 

Word came that Francis was well enough to be flown to Baltimore, where a 
delicate operation was to be performed on his spine. They knew a few days of 
intolerable tension, telling each other that he was in the best of hands that these 
days such things were attended by much less risk than formerly, that they were 
ninety per cent successful, and, in spite of all, knew tremendous relief when Carl's 
cable arrived and was rung up from Tekapo: "Operation safely over and pro¬ 
nounced success" 

From the following lettersthey learned that assoon asthere wasno danger of 
a relapse Carl would fly home, leaving Hilary there for the period of Francis's 
convalescence, which would be a long one. Any day, they supposed, they would 
get the final cable to say Carl wason hisway. 

Life at Dragonshill settled down into a comfortable, happy routine. Penny 
realised that had old Madame Beaudonais not approved of her, the situation 



might have been somewhat difficult; as it was things were happy-omened 
between them from the start. 


Madame approved not only Penny's methods and timetable for teaching the 
children, but her prowessasa housewife and particularly asa cook. 

Penny glowed with praise. No wonder that here she felt a new personality, 
that she had lost the growing inferiority complex Dennis's niggling and ceaseless 
criticisms had forced upon her. With Madame Beaudonaisshe wasat her best. 

When the old lady found how genuinely Penny desired it they spent half an 
hour or more each night speaking French with each other. Slowly it was coming 
more fluently to Penny. The dayswere full, too full to be conscious...often...of an 
ache at the heart. Penny was living by her father's philosophy—'This, too, will 
pass" She and Charles had touched each other's lives in passing, known for a few 
deluded moments sheer ecstasy and magic... something no more real than 
gossamer and moonshine... but here at Dragons-hill was work waiting to be 
done, hard, necessary work. Penny wasgrateful for it. 

Above and beyond were the mountains where she would find healing and 
peace and where, in time, she hoped she might forget entirely the hurt and 
disillusionment that had sent her here. 


Charles Beaudonais-Smith was coming home, and Charles Beau dona is-Smith 
was in a very bad temper, had been ever since the moment on the Auckland- 
Christchurch Viscount when the attentive and charming air hostess had handed 
him a pictorial. Charles had opened a spread of glossy pictures in the centre to 
find some excellent picturesof Dragonshill staring him in the face. 

H is first feeling of pleasure and interest had quickly given way to annoyance 
and concern. The first caption he read said: 'This magnificent alpine homestead 



wasthe scene of an anxious stirring search for a small four-year-old boy recently. 
He spent the entire night outside while frantic searchers combed every inch of 
the rugged, precipitous country. Anxiety and nameless fears wrung the heartsof 
all who searched and all who waited through the long cold night with hot-water 
bottlesand warmed blankets ready..." 

There was a lot more of it. It had been a grand story that hadn't leaked out 
to journalistic quarters till long after it happened. The pictorial had been 
fortunate that some weeks before a Canterbury journalist had come out to 
Dragonshill and had written up the Sheep station with a brief history of the early 
daysand a lengthy story of present-day farming methodsin the Alps 

Some excellent photographs had been taken, by permission and co-operation 
of the Beaudonais-Smith brothers and the article and photographs had arrived 
at the office about the time some reporter had got wind of the incident about 
Noel. 

Charles was aghast. Noel... out all night... whatever would Hilary say? It had 
never happened before. He hoped to God the pictorial did not find its way into 
some Boston stationer's for Hilary to pick up. It would destroy her peace of mind. 
He read to the bitter end... 'The governess Miss Smith, who has been with the 
family only a very short time, said it wasthe most terrifying night of her life." 

Charleys lipstightened. He cared nothing for the anxiety or terror Miss Smith 
had known. She should have known in the first place exactly where her charges 
were. He supposed she was some city wench, attracted by the high salary, and 
would have had her head deep in some trashy pop magazine, while Noel, at 
dusk, wandered about in dangerous and desolate country till he fell asleep 
exhausted in the lean-to by the creek. If the creek had risen suddenly, as 
sometimes it did... 



And where the devil was Tilly? Why Miss Smith, blast the woman? Charles 
decided not to ring from Harewood Airport that he wason hisway. He'd hire a 
taxi from Christchurch, no matter what the cost, instead of waiting for the Mount 
Cook bus next day, and get to Dragonshill without delay. Heaven alone knew 
what might yet happen with some feather-headed irresponsible female in 
charge of the homestead! 


It was tea-time at Dragonshill, which was the evening meal, a sit-down affair, 
for, in common with most farming folk, their dinner most days was a midday 
affair. Tea, asdistinct from afternoon tea-time which wasat three, wasserved at 
six-thirty, and after it, when the dishes were washed, the children did their 
homework and went to bed. 

The blinds were pulled down against the close darkness outside, the stove 
gurgled and roared, a comforting warmth pervaded the whole kitchen, and the 
group were seating themselvesaround the long narrow table. Grand'mere at the 
head, very much the matriarch, the shepherds and the children sandwiched at 
each side. 

Penny's chair, at the foot, was vacant as yet, for she was turning from the 
stove, a huge ashet held in an oven cloth. She set it carefully on the enormous 
table-mat in the centre. Even Madame's eyes sparkled at the sight. Penny said, 
"I'll just wash my handsand be with you in a moment to serve." She took off her 
apron, hung it on a hook and went quickly along the hall to the bathroom. It 
wasasshe was still in the hall that she thought she heard hooves outside, a sound 
which ceased even as she listened for it. She must have imagined it. Or perhaps 
Copper Boy wasin the nearer paddock and throwing up hisheels 



Penny dried her hands* slipped along to her bedroom to brush her hair, renew 
her lipstick, dab a little powder on the nose that was shiny from bending over 
the fierce oil-stove. 

As she came along the tiny passage that led to her room she heard the back 
door flung open and a chorus of voices rise up. She halted dead from sheer 
surprise. Strangers simply did not walk into the Dragonshill kitchen 
unannounced. They had to ring up and be brought acrossthe river. 

The next moment she knew beyond doubting who the newcomer was as 
ecstatic tones rising like a part-song from the children smote her ears 

"Uncle Carl! Oh, Uncle Carl! How did you get across? How's Daddy? How's 
Mummy? When are they coming home? Did you ride? Did you come in a Vickers 
Viscount? Did you bring ussome American candy? Uncle Carl, we've—" 

The babble of voices died down. Penny stood where she had stopped, 
suddenly shy of meeting Uncle Carl the martinet, the real owner of Dragonshill, 
of intruding asa stranger on a family reunion. 

Penny imagined Uncle Carl must have held up his hand to quell the children... 
that was probably all he had to do, that stern disciplinarian... while he greeted 
his grandmother, for now she heard Madame'ss/veet, quavery old voice: 'Why, 
Carl... Car I, mon fils!" 

Then a rush of talking again from the children, amongst it something that 
made Penny want to laugh. "Look, Uncle Carl... look what we've got for tea. 
Those funny little chopped-up things are green peppers She says they aren't as 
hot as they sound. Have you ever had green peppers? And Uncle Carl, she's a 
beaut governess...and nature study... Gosh! Does she know it! And she's not a bit 
frightened of spiders or mice, or even wetas And she collects stamps... and she 



can change a wheel on the truck easy as pie... Gosh! You couldn't imagine old 
Tilly, could you?" 

Uncle Carl laughed, and from the way the babble ceased again, no doubt the 
hand was up. "One at a time, please, children," he said, and at the sound of his 
voice Penny felt as if a hand twisted her heart-strings How stupid, how senti¬ 
mentally stupid! Must she always hear, in every voice, the undertones of 
Charleses? She listened again, rather painfully, for the voice. They were certainly 
extolling her culinary accomplishments more than her teaching. If Carl Beau- 
dona is-Smith wasthe disciplinarian she thought, he might not be pleased. 

His voice again. 'There's only one thing I demand of a cook, youngsters Tell 
me—is she the sort of fraud who calls stewed apple with a square of pastry on 
top apple pie?" 

Pierre answered. "No, sir! She'sthe pie-dish kind." 

"Well, at least that'sone thing in her favour." 

An odd thing to say...but hisvoice wasdoing all sorts of things to Penny. It 
must be imagination. Out of her longing for the man who had hurt her so cruelly 
she was conjuring this up. The only way to dispel the illusion was to meet the 
crusty Carl, and probably in his forbidding exterior she would find nothing at all 
to remind her of Charles She pushed open the door just as Madame said, "It is 
quite true, Carl, our Miss Smith isa cook of efficiency incroyable." 

Penny looked straight to the far end of the kitchen and met the newcomer's 
eyes fairly and squarely. Charles's eyes She could not have told how long they 
stood like that, eyes locked, incredulity struggling with conviction in both pairs 

Then Charles smiled a thin-lipped smile, tight and bleak. He looked acrossat 
hisgrandmother. 

"No need to introduce us Grand'mere. We've met before." 



The surprise that greeted this served to cover up the real feelings of both 
Penny and Charles 

Penny was beyond speech, but Charles said quite naturally, "I'd no idea she 
was here, of course. Thought Tilly was at the helm. Miss Smith and I met at 
Picton. She wasstaying at Ahuareka too...that'sall." 

"That's all." 

Penny recovered herself. She turned to Madame. 'You'll think it strange, 
Madame... but I honestly had no idea. I... er... knew your grandson only as Mr. 
Smith. You know how it is in guest-houses... ships that pass in the night. And you 
always called him Carl. And..." she looked about the kitchen, 'there don't seem 
to be any photos of him about." She looked at the table. "Perhaps I should put 
that hot dish back in the oven till Mr. Beaudonais-Smith can join us?" 

Madame said quickly, "I have an idea my grandson might be very hungry 
indeed...and I know I am. It isa dish that looksso delectable. It might dry in the 
oven. Would you just wash your hands* Carl, and sit down?" 

He stripped off his coat, dropped it on a chair, washed his hands at the sink, 
came to the table. 

He looked at the ashet. It was heaped with rice, white and fluffy, sprinkled 
with the chopped peppers* and ringed about with parsley. In the middle, 
arranged like the spokesof a wheel, were deliciously tender lamb shanks* brown 
and crisp, looking more like chicken, over them poured an intriguing barbecue 
sauce, spicily redolent, and mixed with chopped bacon. 

It certainly was delicious* but Penny ate mechanically. She felt she might 
choke at any moment. News was exchanged, everyone butted in on everyone 
else, till Grand'mere reminded them of their manners 



Charles sat at his table, answering the children's and the men's excited 
questioning with an ease of manner that did not, quite, extend to Penny. Yes 
he'd decided to surprise them... wasn't often he could, was it, but he heard at 
Llewellyn's the nearest homestead over the river, that the streams were low. 
They had loaned him a horse. 

Hilary was well and quite enjoying her surprise visit to the States now Francis 
was out of the wood. It would be a long, boring convalescence for him, though. 
Meanwhile, Hilary was happy just to have him on the mend. Charles had called 
on the New Zealand Embassy, and had found Hilary private board with some 
kindly people from New Zealand. 

In turn the children and shepherds supplied the owner of Dragonshill with all 
the news of the sheep station, and in between it all, Madame continued to sing 
Penny's praises Charles answered her with the courtesy that the old lady 
instinctively demanded and received from everyone, saying how fortunate Miss 
Smith could cook so well, could teach so well, that she seemed to like the 
country, isolated though it was 

And Penny hated him for it, knowing he was insincere, knowing his tongue 
was in hischeek,that he had been furiousat finding her installed in his home. 

"Penelope's Viennese pastries are dreams" said the old lady, "and a feast for 
the eyesaswell asthe palate." 

"I'll say," said Walter. "I've never seen anything like them. She could earn her 
living as a chef. Any Wellington hotel would engage her on the strength of her 
pastriesalone." 

"And she could easily launch a bread-shop specialising in fancy bread," added 
Arene. 



Charles saw the sheer affection in his grandmother's eyes as they rested on 
Penny's flushed cheeks The old lady said, "She even made me some long twisty 
loaves like you buy in French markets" 

Charles drawled, "I must congratulate you, Mis Smith. Not everyone findsthe 
way to my grand mother's heart, but you certainly seem to have found it." 

Penny's colour rose higher. 

"How did you learn all these things Mis Smith? Unusual arts for present-day 
girls aren't they? And I thought you were a city typist." 

Penny's voice was cool, even. "I was a typist. Cooking was a hobby of mine, 
and my brother paid for me to take continental cooking clases He entertained 
a lot, people from overseas businesacquaintances and he liked unusual foods 
So did hiswife." 

(They had also liked someone to do the hard work, to bend for hoursover hot 
stoves at the week-ends they had liked someone—a Cinderella—to serve them 
while they entertained at leisurely ease.) 

"What a pity you didn't get to know each other better on holiday," persisted 
Madame. "How pleasant if we had known you knew each other. Still, I suppose 
in that short time you were hardly on those sort of terms... knowing much about 
each other." 

Those sort of terms... what sort of terms had she and the Charlesof Ahuareka 
been on? Kissing terms... kisses that meant precisely nothing, though at the time 
you had deluded yourself they were inevitable, that they had to be. 

Charles said suavely, "And of course my holiday was suddenly terminated." 
His eyes met Penny's squarely, challengingly. "And so, if I remember, was yours 
Isn't that so?" 



Her tone was matter-of-fact too. 'Yes I suddenly tired of the company. It 
began to be boring. Pity to prolong these things when the savour hasgone out of 
them." 

"Quite,"said Charles 

Madame looked sharply at them both. Penny rose to pour the coffee. 

Three hours later when the shepherds had gone back to their quarters and 
Madame Beaudonais had gone to her room, the moment Penny had dreaded 
came upon her. She and Charles BeaudonaisSmith were alone. 

"Well, Miss Smith?" he said. 

'Yes Mr. Beaudonais-Smith?" Her tone matched his 

"What does it all add up to?" 

She wasuncooperative. "What doeswhat add up to?" 

'Your being here... in a position that demands a well-balanced, responsible 
type of person?" 

"I should think it wasfairly simple... like an elementary problem in arithmetic. 
Your grandmother advertised for a governess I wanted a position away from 
Christchurch. I saw her advertisement in the Christchurch Star coming home from 
Kaikoura. I rang. She engaged me. I came." Penny paused and added, "Believe 
me, had I known you lived here, I shouldn't have dreamed of applying. After all, 
had you done me the honour of supplying me with your correct name, I would 
have known, and would never have considered it. It was an unfortunate 
coincidence, a mischance I couldn't foresee." 

Her tail-end remarks he disregarded. 'Why did you want a job away from 
Christchurch? Anything discreditable? You'd better tell me, for I want the truth, 
and intend to have it, suppose I have to set afoot enquiriesup there." 



Penny's eyes flashed. 'There's nothing discreditable. My employer there gave 
me a splendid reference. He is Mr. Hugh Grinstead of Grinstead, Wannaker's 
Importers Madame Beaudonais didn't ask to see it, but I insisted on her reading 
it when I arrived. If you're in any doubt about me after reading it, I suggest you 
ring Mr. Grinstead and have a talk with him." 

Charles Beaudonais-Smith considered it unhurriedly. Then he said, "But what 
wasyour reason for wanting to get away from Christchurch?" 

"A personal reason." Penny's back wasstraight, her lipsa stubborn line. 

Her eyes were as coldly grey as they had been at the foot of the Ahuareka 
stairsthat morning. 

'You would like to say it's none of my business wouldn't you, Miss Smith?" 

"Well, is it?" 

'Yes Most employers when someone applies for a position, make it a routine 
question: 'And what are your reasons for wishing to leave your present position?' 
Isn't that so, Miss Smith?" 

"It is But isn't Madame Beaudonais my employer? She engaged me." 

"She is not. I pay the cheques" 

"And 'he who paysthe piper calls the tune.' Very well, Mr. Beaudona is-Smith. 
This is the reason: I was trained to teach. The training, almost completed, I 
interrupted to nurse my mother till she died. Since then, for one reason and an¬ 
other, I've kept at my office career. When I suddenly saw Madame's 
advertisement, I realised that here wasa position that would suit me admirably. 
It would take me from Christ-church and give me the job I like best." 

"H'mm." He considered it. He shot a quick glance at her. "Odd time to change 
your position, wasn't it?" 



Penny was bewildered. "I haven't a clue what you mean." 

He shrugged. "I should have thought it obvious An engaged girl usually 
contemplates marriage in the near future. She doesn't usually suddenly decide to 
take up a frustrated career." 

Penny said quietly, "I'm engaged no longer. I—it was broken off." 

Charles Beaudonais-Smith let out a deep breath. "I see... things were in a 
mess were they, emotionally? So you cut and ran. You're in a habit of running 
away from embarrassing situations aren't you, Miss Smith? You can't stay to see 
them out!" 

Penny said nothing, but could not control the bright colour that rushed into 
her cheeks She would not hang her head, however. 

Charles said, with a laugh of utter contempt, "I suppose he found out that you 
played around with other men on your holiday, that for all your touching air of 
innocence and simplicity you're nothing but a cheap little two-timer." 

Penny said expressionlessly, "If you want to think that was the reason, you 
may, Mr. Beaudonais-Smith. It doesn't matter to me." She paused, and added, "I 
shall fall in with whatever arrangementsyou make to take me back toTekapo." 

Charleys sneer became even more pronounced. 'That's in character, anyway. 
Whenever the situation becomes sticky, you cut and run. You don't care in the 
least that it leaves us in a very difficult position—a woman of over ninety left 
alone to look after four children and a large house. My own work is weeks 
behind, I shall be away from the homestead from dawn till dark for weeks on 
end." 

Penny gave a helpless shrug. "What you've just said led me to believe you 
wouldn't want me here at Dragonshill a moment longer than you could help." 



"I don't... personally... but you're better than nothing. It takes time to get 
someone here. Had you not applied someone more trustworthy might have 
applied. We needed someone older, someone to take her position seriously, not a 
girl irresponsible enough to let a child, upset and bewildered, wander away to 
spend an entire night out in Alpine country. It had a happy ending, certainly. I 
shudder to think what might have happened, of having to perhaps tell Hilary 
tragedy had struck again." 

Penny gazed up at him dumbly. Even as he said the words she could not 
believe it of him... could not believe anyone could be so unjust. It had been 
Madame Beaudonais's ruling that Noel was to be left alone. Penny had had 
nothing to do with it. Well, she wouldn't argue about this Charles Beaudonais- 
Smith was ready to blame her for that, then it meant he had a closed mind 
against explanations reasoning. 

She said, in a carefully controlled tone, "Very well, I'll stay just as long as you 
need me... or as long as you can stand having me around. No doubt, if you 
advertise again, especially if this time the amount of salary is stated, you will 
engage someone you feel you can trust. I would really prefer not to leave 
Madame and the children alone, even if I'm not to be relied upon." 

Hisglance asshe finished saying thiswaspiercing. He smiled grimly. 

"No. I daresay even you wouldn't like to be shown up in such a light. I shall 
say nothing to Grand'mere about it. She thinks we were the merest 
acquaintances" 

Penny passed a tongue over her dry lips 'Thank you," she said, a trace of 
irony in her voice. 

"Oh, don't thank me... it's merely consideration for my grandmother's peace of 
mind. She's used to having people of integrity about her. Odd that you should 



take her in. For all her age she's very astute. But then I pride myself on being 
astute too... I thought you sincere, candid, and completely and charmingly 
uncomplicated." 

He looked down at the hand that lay on the table. It was brown and 
sunburned, but across the base of the ring finger a whiter line showed where the 
hoop of diamonds had been. He was amazed at the anger that shook him. 
Before he could speak Penny did. 

"According to the terms on which we agreed to join forces at Ahuareka, Mr. 
Beaudonais-Smith—for holiday companionship only—I don't consider I took you 
in." 

"If that's feminine logic it'squite beyond me...presumably your fiance couldn't 
understand it either." 

He lifted up her ringless hand with a gesture of ineffable contempt and let it 
fall again. Then he added the unforgivable... "But I consider he had a lucky 
escape." 

Penny had no colour left. She gathered up the despised left hand in the other 
with a curiously protective gesture. 

"Goodnight, Mr. Beaudonais-Smith," she said, and went to her room. 


Surprisingly she slept, exhaustedly. She woke suddenly, and asearly as usual, two 
minutes before her alarm was due to go off. She switched on the light, went 
along to the bathroom to have a quick shower, and dressed, realising how cold 
the morning wasand how dark. Soon they would be in the icy grip of winter. 

She donned dark green slacks* buttoned a heavy scarlet neater up to her 
throat, went through to the children and gently woke them, telling them to get 
up and get dressed in about ten minutes! time. 



She went out to the kitchen to find the light on, and Charles busy at the 
stove. He turned. 

"Good morning, Miss Smith." 

"Good morning, Mr. Beaudonais-Smith." 

She went straight out to the kitchenette, sliced off a huge stack of bread with 
the sheer, inserted some in the pop-up toaster. As she reached for the bacon 
Charles came out, seized the basin and some porridge meal. 

Penny said coldly. "No need for that, Mr. Beaudonais-Smith... I'm quite 
capable of getting breakfast by myself. I realised as soon as I came that my 
dutieswere not solely that of a governess." 

Charles returned evenly, "I always help with breakfast. The porridge is my 
job." 

"How admirable," said Penny smoothly. "No doubt it's nice for Mrs 
Beaudonais-Smith, but I prefer my kitchen to myself when I'm getting meals" 

'That," said Charles stirring the meal into the water vigorously, "is quite 
childish. We will continue in our usual routine despite your presence at 
Dragonshill, and your odd personal preferences We find thisworkswell." 

"Well, there's nothing I can do about that, then," said Penny, "so just carry on." 

She went to the door, called to the children to get up now, and began to set a 
tray for Madame. Savoury odours began to fill the big kitchen. 

Charles looked at the mounting pile of toast. "Have you done enough, Mis 
Smith?" 

'Yes I did the same as usual, with as much extra for you as for one of the 
men—or have you a gargantuan appetite?" 



Charles couldn't help a grin. "No. I think their appetites and mine about 
match, but I didn't think it looked quite—" 

He broke off ashe saw Penny take from a tin some small crisp rolls 

"Oh, I see... Grand'mere is having those instead of toast. No wonder you've 
won her over." 

Penny looked at him with dislike. "Believe me, Mr. Beaudonais-Smith, I didn't 
plan a course of action. I've just been myself. I've always made bread rolls at 
home, we happen to be fond of them." She went on spooning cherry jam into a 
tiny crystal dish. "I sincerely hope you're not going to question my every motive... 
think everything I do iscalculated to win Madame'sapproval." 

Charles said dryly, "Oh, the battle waswon before ever I arrived." 

He couldn't say more, because at that moment the children erupted noisily 
into the kitchen and the back door opened and in came the shepherds 

It appeared an ordinary enough family scene, the rosy-faced children, the 
shepherdstackling their meal with gusto, Charlesat the head, Penny at the foot. 

She carefully tucked in Noel's table napkin, bade them say their grace, ladled 
out porridge and great helpingsof bacon and eggsand fried potatoes 

Charlestook a second helping. 

"Hungry, Uncle Carl?" asked Bridget. 

'Yes Fencing before breakfast always make me hungry." 

There was a puzzled silence, then: "Fencing! But it's too dark to drive posts 
before breakfast just now." That was Pierre. 

Penny said calmly, "He means that he and I crossed swords" Her tone 
indicated Charles's humour was infantile. 



The children still looked puzzled. Then Pierre chuckled. 'You—you had an 
argument." 

'Yes" 

The boy laughed again. "Who won, Penny?" 

Hisuncle supplied the answer. "Need you ask? I did, of course." 

Penny lifted her lashes to look at him, smiled as if this was delightful raillery, 
the sort she and the shepherds were always indulging in, and said, 'You won't 
alwayswin." 

The men sat round smoking while Penny and the children cleared the table, 
stacked the dishes in the dishwasher and Penny picked up the fowl-bucket to 
mix the mash. 

The children clustered about her, and as they emerged from the concrete 
porch into the side garden, Penny found their uncle waswith them. She stopped, 
as she always did, to sweep the scene before them with her eyes 

The peaks were still rose and amethyst from the first flush of the dawn, the 
river flatswere a sheet of gilded tussocks the river showed asan emerald streak 
in the shingle, southeast the lake wasturquoise and rose, against the sky a skein 
of geese were flying, looking like a study of Peter Scott's 

Penny forgot her animosity, her wounded spirit; she said, "Isn't it beyond 
words..breathtaking?" 

Charles hesitated. Then he said harshly, "Easy to be in raptures now... wait till 
winter settles in. Wet, dripping clothes everywhere, windows steamed up or 
frosted over...oh, you'll sing a different tune then, Miss Smith." 


Penny said nothing. 



Charles added, 'Well have to teach you to ski. You'd not be mobile at all 
otherwise." 

There wasa shout of delighted laughter from the children. Their uncle looked 
at them in amazement. They were doubled up with it. 

"What the-?" 

They could hardly get it out for laughing, but finally Pierre managed it. He 
pointed at Penny and gasped, 'You don't know—you just don't know, Uncle 
Carl. She's—she's Penelope Smith!" 

Charlesgazed, still mystified. "Penelope?—I know that's her name, but—" 

"Oh, Uncle Carl... you saw her on the films—in Timaru—that New Zealand 
newsreel we all thought was super. You know—when she won it—the South 
Island Ski Championship!" Pierre did a handstand out of sheer exuberance of 
spirits 

Penny's eyes met Charles's fairly and squarely. 'You don't always win, do you, 
Mr. Beaudonais-Smith?" 

His eyes were alight with laughter. She would have preferred him to look 
discomfited, she would have liked to think he couldn't take a joke against 
himself...it would be easierto dislike him then. 

"My humble... in fact, my humiliated apologies Miss Smith. Please forgive my 
patronage." 

Penny picked up the bucket and went down to the fowlhouse. She said over 
her shoulder, "Make your beds now, children, and don't forget... eight-thirty in 
the schoolroom. Hair done, nails scrubbed, teeth cleaned, and your pencils 
sharpened." 



She heard Pierre say gloomily as she left them, 'You know, Uncle Carl, she's 
awfully good fun out of the schoolroom, but in it she's a fair demon for 
discipline—just like old Tilly." 

"Well, that's something to be thankful for," said his uncle unsympathetically. 
"Now scram, you kids or you'll be in trouble." 

Penny supposed that he had thought she would be scatty, unable to control 
the youngsters She'd show him! 

The following day she said to Charles "Now that a member of the family is 
back home I'd like to try out a different scheme with regard to schoolroom hours 
That is of course, if it doesn't upset your routine in any way. 

'The children have told me that so Noel shouldn't interrupt the schoolroom 
hours in any way he used to spend part of the morning with you, or hisfather, in 
the Land- Rover, or on the trailer, feeding out. 

"After hisescapade I wastoo nervousto keep him out of the schoolroom—he's 
too much of a live wire to be safe under the eye of his great-grand mother, so I've 
had him with us aII the time. It's been good for him, taking elementary lessons 
even if he's not five yet, because he's very advanced for his age, but there are 
times when he's rather distracting for the others But while you were still away I 
felt that in country like this I must have him under my eye." 

Charles said meaningly, "I'm glad you've taken your lesson so much to heart, 
Miss Smith." 

Penny continued as though she had not heard him. "It's almost a complex 
with Noel that he hates being the youngest. That's why I'm teaching him his 
elementary lessons before he's really school age. If he learned to read and to 
count earlier than any of the others had, he'd feel triumphant enough not to be 



foolhardy in other attempts to prove to his sisters and brother that he's not too 
far behind them." 

Now Charles'stone wasmock-admiring. "Quite the psychologist, aren't you?" 

Penny's brows twitched together. "If you'd like to know, Mr. Beaudonais- 
Smith, in common with Madame, I think psychology is rather an overdone 
subject. I was merely explaining why I would like you to take Noel off my hands 
at morning break. I can arrange the other lessonstill then in the subjectsthey can 
manage themselves and not worry if Noel and I are reading aloud." 

Charles said (with a grudging admiration, Penny thought), "It soundsa good 
scheme to me. Noel hasalwaysbeen with usa good deal...all the children have 
in turn, unless we've been too busy or too far away. Other governesses have 
complained of the same thing, only in the main they've let the little onesmessup 
the older children's lessons too much. Though often Hilary wasable to keep the 
toddler beside her." 

"Quite," said Penny, "but while there isn't another woman in the house to 
manage the cooking, I've had to appeal to you no matter how I dislike doing it." 

Charleys brow looked thundery. "Why do you dislike it?" 

"Because you could easily be contemptuous and make me feel I'm not 
capable." 

"What do you take me for? I may have been critical of your odd and 
deplorable way of conducting your personal affairs..your love-life, in fact... but I 
do pride myself on being just. Hilary can't manage homestead and Grand'mere 
and the schoolroom on her own. If we don't expect her to, why should we expect 
you? 

"Apart from the fact that I wasdismayed to find at Dragonshill anyone I had 
reason to distrust, I quite appreciate the way you've buckled in and kept the 



house and cooked the meals Actually, I feel you're working too hard—you won't 
be able to keep it up. I was going to tell you today not to worry so much about 
the spit and polish on the house. As long asthe kids' lessons don't suffer, and the 
meals are cooked and an eye kept on Grand'mere, I wont ask any more. Of 
course I'll take Noel off your hands after the tea break, before if you wish." 

"No... that will suit the time-table beautifully, thank you. And, of course, I 
mean that only for the days you're working around the homestead. I know I'll 
have to rearrange school hours when it comes to the autumn muster and later 
when you're crutching and eye-clipping." 

Charles stared. "How come you, a city girl, know so much about farming?" 

Penny suddenly dimpled. "Was I ever a city girl?—Born of generations of 
Welsh mountain farmers! Wasn't it an Irishman who said, 'Sure, and if a man's 
born in a stable, does it make him a horse?"' 

Charles laughed, and in that moment Penny glimpsed the man she had 
known in Picton. Fleetingly, hisdistrust of her wasin abeyance. 

"Now we're sorted out and settled down," he said, "I'll start showing films and 
coloured slides at night. We have endless onesof all aspects of farming and social 
life here. It will give you an idea of what to expect. And, Miss Smith, the hours 
you're keeping in the schoolroom are a mite too long. The children can do more 
work unsupervised. An hour after lunch will be sufficient, seeing you start them 
sooner. That will give you a little leisure, and you're not to use it doing extra 
about the house." 

Despite the fact that Penny had set a guard about her heart in her dealings 
with Charles* she knew a warm glow at it. 

"Oh, thank you, Mr. Beaudonais-Smith. That'skind." 



"Not at all," he said curtly. "Don't read anything personal into it. It's merely 
common sense and in our own interests We want you to keep going. We would 
be in a rare fix if you couldn't maintain the pace." 

'Thank you," said Penny in an icy tone, turned on her heel and went indoors 



CHAPTER FOUR 


There were times when she ached to have more time to spend out of doors in the 
glorious dry sunshine, to explore the dry tussocky hills above the homestead, the 
plantationsof larch, Corsican pine, Douglasfir. 

The mail came in quite erratically. Grand'mere explained that when Francis 
and Hilary were at home and the work more evenly divided, they were often in 
Tekapo and Fairlie, alwaysbringing the mail home with them and delivering the 
other homesteads! as they came. There were only three places to stop at. But 
Dragonshill was at the end of the road, so if they didn't go in to collect theirs it 
piled up till one of the other homesteaders collected it and rang to say if they 
wanted it and could spare a man to crossthe river, it wasthere. 

Charles had been over at Llewellyn's and he brought in the mail-bag. 
Grand'mere was having forty winks in her chair in her own sitting-room. It was 
Penny's leisure hour and she was sitting in the window-seat of the kitchen where 
she could watch the children playing French cricket on the side lawn. 

Charles sorted the mail. Penny wasn't looking for any letters because she had 
cut adrift from old tiesand had left no address. Irisand David, with their family, 
were on the water, and were preserving a hurt silence. However, Charles paused, 
two letters in his hand. He frowned, turned them over. The sender's name and 
address was written in a neat cramped handwriting on the back of one. 



"Mr. Dennis Jessingford," and a Christchurch address He looked across at 
Penny. 

'This letter has been forwarded through the Bank of New Zealand. It says 
'Please forward if address known, if not return to address on back . 1 Didn't you 
arrange with the post office to have your mail readdressed, Miss Smith?" 

Penny didn't bother to look offended at his curiosity. It was little use. Charles 
thought he had a right to run everything, question everything. 

"No," she said evenly. "After I came here I wrote to the various friends with 
whom I wanted to keep in touch, also business firms who might want to contact 
me. I told you I wanted to get away from certain associations in Christ-church." 

Charles tapped the letter with a lord of the manor air that was intensely 
irritating. 'Your former fiance, I presume?" 

'Yes You presume right...and presume isan apt word." 

He shrugged. 'You mean you think it none of my business" 

"Well, is it?" 

"Just to this extent—it's odd, damned odd, and you are living in my 
household." 

Penny laughed, a laugh that wasnot merry, but malicious 

"I can assure you, Mr. Beaudonais-Smith, that there will be nothing whatever 
improper about Dennis's letter. Dennis is of all things an upright and righteous 
young man." 

"No wonder then that he decided to finish with you. He wouldn't take kindly 
to deceit...to hisfiancee going off on a holiday without a ring and allowing other 
men to fall for her." 



"Oh, not exactly to fall for me... just to amuse themselves for a holiday 
period... but there's one code for men, a nd a nother for women, it seems" 

Penny tapped the letter with her finger-nail. 'Yes the wonder is that Dennis 
ever got involved with me in the first place. Though I have an idea that this 
letter isin the nature of an olive-branch. One can alwayspredict how Denniswill 
react. It made life very boring. Yes I'm almost sure...especially asthisother letter 
is from his fond mamma. Dennis has probably worked it out that by now I've 
had long enough to rue what I did, and he will be prepared to forgive. His 
mother will point out that these little tiffs occur, and though she has serious 
doubtsasto my suitability asa wife for her Dennis—a broken engagement never 
doesan up-and-coming young man's career any good!" 

"My God!" said Charles feelingly, 'What catswomen are." He remained at his 
side of the table looking at her with distaste. "And have you rued your 
behaviour, Miss Smith? A re you ready to accept the olive-branch?" 

"No. I suspect I have a ruthless streak in me. Once a thing is finished I don't 
look back." 

Charles went on sorting the mail, his lips a thin line. Penny looked across at 
him. The sun wasdropping westward and slanted in under the curved sun-blinds* 
turning his brown hair to russet. She remembered a day on the Queen Charlotte 
Sounds in the Happy Canoe, when the sun, streaming in on an angle between 
the purple ranges of the luxuriantly bush-clad hills* had turned his hair to russet 
just like this., and there had been harmony between them, and a rare under¬ 
standing. 

Remembrance stabbed Penny like a physical pain. Oh, what a fool she had 
been! If only she had told him then that she wasengaged but had broken off her 
engagement only to lose her ring. But oh, what odds? Penny reminded herself 
that she had just said she did not look back...if she did she must remember that 



Charlestown feeling for her, charming though it had seemed, had held nothing 
of permanence..."very homely—in fact, Penny Plain. But not too bad for holiday 
jaunting, lacking something more glamorous..." If you must remember those 
days* Penny Smith—remember that\ She wrenched her mind from those sunlit, 
magic-seeming days 

Charles looked up, said irritably, "Well, aren't you going to read your letters?" 

Penny stood up. 'Yes but in my room. I like some privacy." 

There wasa sense of strain between them for the rest of the day. 

Walter and Arene were going in to Tekapo to a dance that night. Penny 
always marvelled at the casual way they forded the river at night. 

"Oh, nothing much to it, Penny," said Arene, "and if it rained heavily and the 
river rose quickly, we'd turn in at the shearing quarters at Llewellyn's and ford 
the river by daylight next day." He turned as he and Walter went out. "Are you 
sure you won't come?" 

"No, not thistime, thanksall the same. I will some time, but not tonight. I'd be 
too tired next morning." 

Charles said, asthe door closed behind them, 'You know, Miss Smith, it would 
do you good to go. Is it because you're tired, or because you don't like the idea of 
crossing the river in the dark? You'd be quite safe. The boys have had it dinned 
into them that they must take no unnecessary risks They had one or two scares 
in their early daysthat drove it home." 

Penny said stiffly, "Would you have preferred me to go out, Mr. Beaudonais- 
Smith? Perhapsyou would like your grandmother to yourself sometimes" 

Charles said, "I don't think that requiresan answer, Miss Smith. It'stoo absurd 
for words I wasmerely thinking it would be a chance for you." 



'Then it you don't mind my staying home," said Penny meekly, much too 
meekly, "I should like to have a chance to answer my letters" 

Grand'mere glanced at them sharply. 

They went to sit in her sitting-room. She had said briskly, as to two 
recalcitrant children, "Come then, Carl and Penelope, let usgo into my room by 
the fire." 

Penny looked at Grand'mere with eyesof love. The old lady was sitting in the 
high-backed wing chair that was her favourite, the snowy hair gleaming against 
the faded rose brocade. Madame always changed for the evening meal, even 
though the men were usually still in their rough farm clothes But when Charles 
spent the evening in Madame's sitting-room, he always changed. 

Madame said now, "Do you wish to get on with your letters now, petite, or do 
you still desire usto have our half-hour at the French?" 

Charles said instantly, "Perhaps Miss Smith would prefer me to go to my study. 
She may be self-conscious if I stay. I have work I could finish." 

Penny said, turning innocent eyes upon him, 'You don't embarrass me in the 
slightest, Mr. Beaudonais-Smith. In fact, I hardly notice you sitting there." 

Madame said, "Penelope has no need to feel self-conscious a bout her French. 
She has a natural aptitude for it. And she had been brushing it up, she says* 
before she even came here." 

Charlesls amazement was genuine. 'You mean—you mean as soon as you 
knew you were coming where my grandmother wasyou started on it?" 

"Hardly. I was up here within three days of ringing your grandmother. I'd 
been brushing it up for six monthsor so." 



"With what object? I mean, even had you intended all along to return to 
teaching you wouldn't need French for primary school, would you?" 

Penny said as easily as she could manage, "I was intending to have a—a— 
holiday in Noumea, New Caledonia, later thisyear." 

Charleys eyes narrowed. He seized on the hesitation, read it correctly. 

'You mean a honeymoon, don't you?" 

Penny kept her colour down with an effort. 'Yes* that isso." 

Grand'mere's black eyes flashed. "Charles! Are you not being too personal? 
That is forcing a confidence...one Penelope might not have wanted to give!" 

He grinned, unrepentant. "Madame, I knew in Picton that Miss Smith was 
engaged then. And Miss Smith knowsl knew." 

Madame was displeased. "Charles* my son, I find your tone offensive. It 
suggested that Miss Smith should be ashamed of a broken engagement. Much, 
much better a broken engagement than a broken marriage." She turned to 
Penny. "I know, you see, because I broke my own engagement. I wasengaged to 
a very estimable young man, a very dull young man of my parents' choice. Then 
I met Frangois" 

As she said the name suddenly old Madame looked young, and for that 
fleeting instant, touched with magic, Penny glimpsed Charlotte Gregoire as once 
she once had been, breathless* eager, wondering, in love. 

Her eyes met Charles's* and for a less hostile fragment of time she knew he too 
had shared that flashback. 

He leaned forward, his hands between his knees* said, 'When Grand'mere 
calls me Charles I know I've offended. I beg your forgiveness* Grand'mere." He 



caught the old lady's hand and kissed it in a quick, natural gesture that 
conveyed to Penny that he too had a part-French heritage. 

He rose. "But just the same, Grand'mere, I shall leave the two of you just now 
and rejoin you for supper. I truly do have lettersto write, and perhaps Miss Smith 
too will prefer not to have me around when she answers hers" 

It was a quite gracious atonement for his churlishness of a few moments ago, 
and for hisunpardonable curiosity earlier. 

Penny had been rather amused by the contents of the two letters Dennis's 
had been patronisingly understanding and forgiving in a lordly sort of way. He 
had quite realised that Penny had not been herself when she had written him 
and sent back his ring. He had examined hisown conduct and felt that perhaps 
he had neglected her a little for hisown career, which, however, he felt bound to 
point out, was after all designed to benefit them both. 

Still, he quite realised that to women, who were more apt to rely on their 
hearts for judgment rather than on their reason, the little attentions he may 
have been lacking in meant more than he had realised. For this reason he had 
not told anyone their engagement was broken, but had merely said she had 
gone into the country to recuperate after a particularly trying type of influenza. 
By now, he was sure, she must have regretted her rash and impulsive action, 
especially the needlessly dramatic one of disappearing without leaving an 
address But he hoped to hear from her very shortly when he was prepared to 
overlook this somewhat unexpected and distressing incident. 

His mother's letter was a feminine counterpart of Dennis's with an added 
undercurrent of malice and reproach plus a veiled wonder that anyone could 
even contemplate turning her Dennis down. She added that fortunately as yet 
no one knew that she and Denniswere temporarily estranged, and, asa broken 



engagement could definitely adversely affect a man's career, she begged Penny 
to reconsider her decision. And she was "hers cordially, Adelaide Jessingford." 

It made Penny giggle. She had no desire to return to that stifling atmosphere. 
Here, at Dragonshill, despite Charles's distrust and dislike of her, she could at least 
breathe! 

Penny's pen moved quickly over the paper. She wrote both letters in no time 
and felt reasonably pleased with them. She put them aside, she would write the 
envelopes when she had finished this third letter. It was brief enough, but she 
wrote it three times* sighed, then looked up to find Madame'seyeson her. 

On an impulse Penny said, "Madame, I felt I must write this., it's for the 
Christchurch papers to the effect that our engagement is cancelled. You see, I 
found I had made a mistake and I went up to Picton to think it out. And I wrote 
to Dennis-Dennisjessingford—and told him. Then I took this position here. And I 
love it. But he hasn't taken it as final—neither has his mother. They must. I felt 
angry, and thought I must announce it, but now I've written it out it seems—well, 
dramatic and unnecessary." 

Madame smiled. 'The writing of it hastaken it out of your system, has it not, 
my child?" 

Penny nodded. 

Madame continued, 'You have no need to make a public announcement like 
that if it isonly Dennisand his mother you have to convince. You should be able 
to find enough strength of character to make them realise the finality of your 
decision. Neither have I had much patience with people who cannot say nay and 
yea asthey should...and you are not of that calibre, I am sure, Penelope. Your 
letterswill be sufficient." 



Penny picked them up. 'Would you read them over, Madame? Read them 
and tell me candidly if they sound final enough. Not just convincing to anyone 
like you who can see the other person's point of view, but to people who don't 
want to be convinced." 

Madame'seyesheld hers sea rchingly. Then she smiled.'You really do want me 
to read them, do you not, Penelope! I appreciate that more than I can tell you. It 
is so rarely at over ninety than anyone thinksone'sopinion isworth having. They 
feel that it is so long ago that you lived—and loved—that you have forgotten." 

Penny said softly, "I could understand that with some, but not with you, 
Madame. I feel that with you it's not been just a high standard of living, but 
knowing how to live. I feel you must have lived deeply, passionately and that 
you still remember how it felt to be young—and vulnerable." 

Madame flushed, making her cheekslook young and pink. "Ma foi, I find I am 
not, after all, past being pleased over a compliment. That was a very pretty 
speech, cherie." 

Madame took the letters read them, passed them back. 

'You do not need to send that announcement to the papers Penelope." She 
added, "And you have achieved finality without malice or pettiness. Put them in 
their envelopes seal them, and we will have our French half-hour." 

Half an hour later, Madame sat back in her chair and said, 

"My child, I hope you forgive my grandson's rudeness earlier this evening... 
when he twitted you about your broken engagement." 

Penny said nothing. There was little she could say without revealing her own 
feelings Madame wasso astute. 

When no reply was forthcoming, Madame added, "It is because he has a 
tendresse for you, you understand." 



Penny was startled into protest. "Oh no, Madame! I can assure you it's not 
that. Far from it." 

Madame smiled. "I know my grandson so well. He resents this broken 
engagement...blamesyou for it." 

Penny said hastily, "Madame, it isn't so. Mr. Beaudonais-Smith and I, we...we 
rubbed each other up the wrong way at the Sounds He—he didn't approve of 
my behaviour. I thought hisname wasSmith. I would never have come here had 
I known it washishome. I just hoped I might never meet him again." 

Madame smiled. "It wasmeant to be, cherie. Not a coincidence." 

Penny said desperately, "In this you are mistaken, Madame. I—I'm not the 
type men fall for suddenly. They don't—for little brown nondescript things like 
me." Remembering the slight Charles had dealt her, her tone was bitter. 

Madame chuckled. 'You have one asset you have not taken into account, my 
child." 

Penny looked blank. 

Madame continued, "We have a French proverb. I shall give it to you in the 
English so you can understand it fully...The tongue isthe road to the heart.'" 

Remembering the bitter things she and Charles had hurled at each other, 
Penny still looked blank. 

Madame laughed again. 'Your voice, my dear, your greatest asset. Now use it 
to read to me." 

Penny read some poetry at random, reading whatever appealed, stirring 
poems of the days of the Armada, light love poems* redolent of honeysuckle and 
nightingales sea songs smacking of spindrift and flung spray. The house was 
quiet, with the deep, almost tangible quietnessof a house whose "wallsare in the 



mountain ways whose children are asleep, whose adults have worked hard, and 
now know relaxation." 


With the whole house warmed with central heating it wasn't necessary to 
close doors at Dragonshill, and Penny noticed no deepening of the shadows to 
tell her that Charles was leaning against the door-jamb, listening. Perhaps old 
Madame knew, for her hearing wasvery acute, and her eyeswere not riveted on 
the page aswere Penny's but she gave no sign. 

She said, as Penny paused, "Now, just a verse or two of The Women of the 
West', cherie. I think you will guesswhich ones" 

Penny read again: 


'The red sun robstheir beauty, and, in wearinessand pain, 

The slow years steal the nameless grace that never comesagain; 
And there are hoursmen cannot soothe, and wordsmen cannot 
say— 

The nearest woman'sface may be a hundred milesaway. 

...For them no trumpet soundsthe call, no poet plieshisarts— 
They only hear the beating of their gallant, loving hearts 
But they have sung with silent livesthe song all songsabove- 
The holiness of sacrifice, the dignity of love." 


Madame said slowly, "I wish I had come acrossthat yearsago, before I learned 
to love the mountains Just to know someone understood." 



There was a silence, an understanding silence, then Madame added, "And 
now I think I hear Carl coming. Well have the light on, and supper. I am getting 
maudlin." 

Charleys hand came around the door to snap the light on, Penny was 
completely unaware he had not just come, and she got to her feet to switch on 
the percolator. She had made it earlier, and it needed only a few moments to 
reheat. The supper was spread on a small table near by, and now she brought it 
to the fire. 

Charles laughed as he sat down on the couch. He flicked his grandmother's 
cheek ashe did so. 

'Then I am forgiven, Grand'mere," he stated rather than asked, and to Penny 
he said, "I am Carl again." 

The old lady made a good supper. She had an astonishing appetite for so old 
a lady, scorned any idea of coffee keeping her awake, or of avoiding pastries or 
toasted cheese at nights 

'The pleasures of the table are very real ones" she had said once. "I eat well 
and sleep well. When I can do neither, I shall know my time hascome." 

After supper a drowsy, intimate silence settled upon them. Grand'mere 
dozed. Penny knew she should get up, help Madame to bed, break this magic 
spell. It was dangerous to feel so content in a man's presence, to feel a glow at 
your heart because his sleeve rested against yours your shoulders touched. A 
man who thought you a homely little thing. Who had appeared once, in the 
untrustworthy light of a Sounds moon in a semi-tropical paradise, to find you 
desirable. 

Charles looked across at his grandmother with an affectionately indulgent 
look. The old lady came wide awake, sat up, looked piercingly at Charles 



"Carl, did you know Verona iscoming back to Llewellyn's next week?" 

There wasquite an appreciable pause before he answered. 

"No, I didn't know. How did you?" 

"Mrs Llewellyn rang today. She doesn't know, of course, how long she will 
stay. One never doeswith Verona. Only as long asshe can stand the loneliness I 
expect." 

There wassudden tension in the atmosphere. 

To break it Penny said, 'Verona! What a beautiful name...like something out 
of Shakespea re." 

Charles said slowly, 'Verona is beautiful. In fact, I have yet to see anyone 
more beautiful." 

Penny, glancing sideways at him, thought he looked ruddier than usual. He 
stood up abruptly. 

"Grand'mere, you keep shocking hours Let me see you to bed." 

It was a long time before Penny slept. If they had gone to bed straight after 
supper she would have slipped over the edge of sleep in the same mood of 
enchantment that had lulled her into false contentment tonight. But now there 
was a sense of dismay to chill the glow that had flooded her heart when 
Madame had made it evident that she loved her. 

How foolish to have known a leap of the heart, a gleam of hope when 
Madame had said Charles had a tendrese for her. Penny had known, the 
moment Charles had said of Verona, "I have yet to see anyone more beautiful," 
that it had been foolish to hope. And what was there to connect Madame's 
remark about women following their men into the mountains and her following 



announcement that Verona was coming? Penny would have liked to know. She 
did not realise how soon she would. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


Penny wasgrubbing in the garden in soiled slacks Charles stopped beside her on 
his way down to the big shed and said rather crossly, 'There's no need whatever 
for you to do this Miss Smith." 

Penny looked up, her small urchin face defiant. "Isn't there, Mr. Beaudonais- 
Smith?" She waved her hand at the weeds "I would have said it was crying out 
for attention. You and the men haven't time—you're still behind with your work, 
and when Mrs Francis comes home she won't have much time before winter sets 
in. It would break her heart to see it like this—you can tell she loves her garden." 

'Yes you're right there. But Hilary would never expect you to do it." 

"But if I want to do that little bit extra it doesn't matter, does it?" 

"It does if you knock yourself up doing it." 

Penny was rather touched. "I won't knock myself up. It's most relaxing after 
lessons or bending over that hot stove." 

"Well, if you really like it... only it looks more like darned hard work to me. 
When I saw you out here I decided I would come and lend a hand, but I've just 
had a ring. Someone wantsto come over." 

He went on hisway. Penny thought after she saw him drive in the direction of 
the river she should have asked who it was and wondered if she should go in, 



change into a skirt and have some afternoon tea ready. However it was 
probably just someone wanting to talk over farm affairs 

Penny went on rooting out weeds Soon the ground would be hard and cold. 
She must get it at least tidy before winter sets in. The colour had gone out of the 
garden now, and the larcheswould soon be bare. Penny pushed her hair out of 
her eyes leaving a muddy streak across her forehead. 

The moment Charles opened the cyclone netting gate into the flower-garden 
and ushered hiscompanion in, Penny realised who it was Verona. 

She was tall and regal and her colouring delightful, like an actress in a 
technicolour film. A ripe, exciting loveliness She was dressed in riding clothes so 
must have ridden to the garage on the far side. The riding outfit was green with 
buff breeches and a white satin stock. Her head was bare, and her hair, a deep 
lovely chestnut, wasworn long and there were massesof it. 

A patrician nose, a classic brow, cheekbones modelled high, an exquisite 
mouth...no, nothing lovelier than Verona. 

Charles paused by Penny. 'Verona, this is Penny. We don't quite know what 
we'd have done without her in thisemergency." 

The unexpected tribute, and hearing her name on his lips for the first time 
since Ahuareka, stung Penny's cheeks with scarlet. She hoped they would think 
her high colour due to her gardening activities 

Verona said languidly, "Oh yes the governess How do you do, Miss Smith." 

Penny wiped her hands on the seat of her disreputable slacks scrambled to 
her feet, and said, "How do you do, Miss—" she looked at Charles who laughed in 
an aggravating way and said, "It's Mis Cleddislaw, if you want to be formal, 
which is ridiculous up here in the mountains Believe it or not, Verona, she still 
callsme Mr. Beaudonais-Smith...the whole ruddy silly lot." 



Verona smiled rather nicely at Penny, making Penny reverse her decision, 
caused by the governess remark, that this one was a snob, and said, "Well, my 
dear Charles, perhaps everyone doesn't take to your uncouth mountain ways 
We are more polished in the city." 

He chuckled uncaringly. "Penny's not a city girl, really. Her father wasWelsh." 

Verona's laughter was spontaneous and goldenly mellow. "And wasn't my 
mother Welsh? But doesthat make me a mountain lover? Does it blind me to all 
that mountain farming means?" 

Penny caught her breath. Now she understood Madame's remark. Quite 
simple... Charles loved Verona. Verona loved Charles Verona did not like the 
mountains therefore Madame, afraid for Charles was afraid of Verona. 

Charleswould be quite unyielding, he would feel that Verona would come to 
heel sooner or later. He was the sort of man to bide his time. That was why, on 
holiday, he would want nothing more than a temporary companion. The re¬ 
mark about meeting his grandmother some day had been an idle, unthinking 
one. And what he had been going to say the night of the barn-dance had been 
the madness of a moment. Even if it hadn't been, who could hold a candle to 
Verona? 

"Right, Penny," said Charles firmly, ignoring Verona's challenge. "Come on in 
and serve afternoon tea. You'll enjoy having a girl of your own age after all this 
time of little company. Aren't you glad you made those Viennese pastries this 
morning?" 

He kicked aside the gardening fork and trug. "I'll help you clear up 
afterwards" He put a hand under Penny's elbow. 

Penny felt mystified. She had a line between her brows as she went towards 
the house. It added up to something, this sudden, bewildering change in Charles's 



manner towards her. But what? She thought she knew. Charlesthought Verona 
was too sure of him, thought that some day, if she held out, he would leave his 
mountainsforthe city. 

Penny, scrubbing up, thought furiously. If Charles was going to use her to 
make Verona less sure of him, she would not play up to him. Therefore she would 
not, asshe had first intended, slip into her room to change. 

She could hear Verona talking to Madame in her sitting-room. Penny hastily 
brushed her hair into a shining cap, and applied some fresh make-up. One did 
not somehow go carelessly into Madame's presence. But she did not change her 
clothes 

She was aware of the shrewd black eyes upon her asshe brought forward the 
tea-table, flung an exquisite lace cloth on it, and from a three-cornered, glass- 
fronted cabinet brought out Grand'mere's precious Rockingham cups and 
saucers 

She carried in the water-like bread and butter, the pastries a one-layer 
sponge cake made in a ring flan, set on a green plate so that the centre showed 
through, topped with cream and decorated with the delicate green and black of 
the Chinese gooseberry slices Dragonshill always had cases of tree tomatoes 
grapefruit, and Chinese gooseberries in cold storage, sent down from the citrus 
orchards in the extreme north. 

Penny set the silver tea-pot to Grand'mere's hand, and the spirit kettle near 
by. Then, deftly, quietly, she withdrew. 

Shewasalmost back to her flower-bed when Charles caught her up. She had 
not heard him follow her and he made her jump. 

She did not need a second look to tell he was angry. 

"What the devil do you think you're doing?" 



She wilfully misunderstood. She said, in a would-be puzzled tone, "Just taking 
up where I left off, Mr. Beaudonais-Smith." 

'You know perfectly well you always have afternoon tea with us" 

'Yes but not when you have company. I didn't expect that." 

Hisbrow wasblack. "What isall this?—Some form of inverted snobbery?" 

Penny's tone was short. 'You're making a mountain out of a molehill, and 
that's supposed to be a female prerogative...! naturally don't want to crash in on 
old friends! meeting. Besides I'd feel out of it." 

Histone changed. "Would my grandmother ever make you feel out of it?" 

Penny noticed the emphasis., ah, he realises Madame would favour me 
before Verona, this isgoing to be embarrassing. 

"I wasn't thinking of your grandmother." 

"Well, I wouldn't make you feel out of it, and certainly Verona wouldn't. She's 
too well bred." 

"Well, perhaps I'm not." 

Charles said, "Oh, hell! I never heard anything so damned stupid." 

"And I am not used, Mr. Beaudonais Smith, to being s/vorn at." 

"Come to that, I'm not used to having women rile me so that I must swear at 
them. You're nothing but a tantalising little devil. And you're coming back into 
the house if I have to carry you in." He made a movement towards her. 

Penny said hastily, "I'll come, but the whole thing is ridiculous I was regarding 
this as one of my off-duty hours that you appeared so anxious for me to have, 
but there's no pleasing you. It's all right, I'm coming." 



Hisgrip on her elbow wasnot a gentle one. "And you can change those slacks 
Put on that russety thing you had on the other night." 

"I will not change. If you want me in for afternoon tea you can take me as I 
am." (He wants me to appear more attractive, so Verona may regard me more 
in the light of a rival.) 

'You will change." 

'That's something you can't make me do. It's beyond your power." 

They were into the side passage by Penny's bedroom now. 

Hisgrip tightened. "Can I not?" He propelled her into her room. Penny knew a 
moment of quite unreasoning panic. He flung open a wardrobe, took down the 
russet dress There wasa gleam of sheer determination in hiseyes 

Penny capitulated. She took the dress from him, pointed to the door. 

She got into it in double-quick time, but was amazed to find him outside her 
door when she emerged. 

'Very charming," he said suavely. 

Penny's eyes flashed. "I'm not, you know. I'm homely. Penny Plain, in fact." 
She looked at him sharply for his reaction. Apparently the words did not ring a 
bell. 

He said easily, "Now, no fishing for compliments We've wasted too much time 
now. And let me warn you, Miss Smith, if you call me Mr. Beaudona is-Smith just 
once more I'll behave in a manner you won't like." 

Penny said, following him, "I never do like the way you behave, so it wouldn't 
matter." But she was nervousof him just the same and provoked him no more. 



Asthe afternoon progressed Penny wassure her summing-up of the situation 
was correct. To hear Charles* no one would ever think he had once called her a 
cheat and a liar. They would think perfect accord existed between them. 

Madame Beaudonaiswascordial towardsVerona, but watchful, never warm 
in her manner. The affection she felt for Penny was evident in her every word. It 
had the effect on Penny of making her feel sorry for Verona, of ranging her on 
her side. Perhaps Verona was only honest, knowing full well she could never 
stand the life in the solitude of the mountains And so wanted Charlesto try, for 
a time at least, the way of life she preferred. 

Suddenly Verona mentioned seeing the article about Noel's escapade. 'Then 
Aunt Alicia wrote and told me more. She'd actually forgotten at the time. What 
a night it must have been!" 

Penny guessed Verona's aunt had not told her earlier because she knew it 
would only frighten her in her resolve that the mountains were no place for 
women and children. She saw Charles'slipstighten. 

'That wassomething that ought never to have happened," he said. 

Verona said warmly, 'That's a foolish thing to say. They're the sort of things 
that do happen up here in this godforsaken place. In a less isolated farm it 
wouldn't be half so frightening. It's a wonder it didn't put Penny right off, ar¬ 
riving to a situation like that." 

Charles stared. "What did you say—you mean in her first few days* don't you?" 

Verona turned to Penny. "Have I got it wrong? I thought Aunt Alicia said 
Noel was missing when you arrived." 

Grand'mere said quietly, "Not exactly. Noel had got into a panic because his 
father was injured, his mother and uncle away and Tilly had been rushed by 



plane to hospital. Hislittle world had fallen apart. Asalways he locked himself in 
the schoolroom. We...at least I...thought it best to let him get over it. 

"I don't know if Penelope quite approved, but at least she was wise enough 
not to interfere. However, she grew worried and went around the back to peer 
in. She saw the room was empty. I suffered quite a lot through the night, 
blaming myself for not having him under my eye. Penelope wasa great comfort 
to me. And had I not had her with me to help control and comfort the other 
children I could not have got through the night. To say nothing of the next day 
when I collapsed and Penny stayed awake, never letting the children out of her 
sight, even though she had no sleep whatever the night before and had been 
travelling all day besides" She paused and added, "Gwillym said, 'This girl 
certainly haswhat it takes'." 

Penny saw Verona's colour rise. That was rubbing it in. 

Charlessaid quietly, "I hadn't realised just when it had happened." 

After Charles had taken Verona over the river and had rounded up the 
children to help with the milking, he came in search of Penny. He found her in 
the schoolroom setting out some problems on the blackboard in preparation for 
the next day. He took the chalk from her, turned her about. 

"Penny Smith, when I blamed you for Noel's disappearance why in the world 
didn't you tell me how it really happened? Why didn't you tell me I couldn't 
possibly hold you responsible?" 

She said simply, her amber-brown eyes wide, "I thought you knew exactly 
how it had happened." 

He made a helpless gesture with his hands "But if so, how could I possibly 
have blamed you?" 



Penny's back was stiff and straight. "I thought you'd decided that as I was 
indirectly the cause of it, I must be the scapegoat." 

Charles was still incredulous 'You—you actually believed that of me—that I— 
that anyone could be so unjust! Thank you for the opinion you hold of me. 
Hardly fair to me, was it? No one likesto be put in the wrong like that." 

"Don't blame me for thinking you would be unjust," she said. "After your 
dealings with me those last few minutes at Ahuareka and the first night you 
arrived here, my opinion of you wasn't a high one. I thought you were bigoted 
and tyrannical and quite incapable of appreciating anyone else's point of view. I 
just couldn't be bothered putting you right." 

Charles looked at her with a quite unfathomable look in his blue eyes Then 
he said slowly, 'You mean you didn't care a rap what opinion I held of you?" 

Penny still couldn't understand the look. In anyone else she would have taken 
it for shock. In Charles Beaudonais-Smith it was probably just hurt vanity- 
incredulity that anyone would be indifferent to him. He turned on his heel and 
left her. 



CHAPTER SIX 


With the coming of Verona to Thunderclap Peak, the Llewellyn homestead, 
there was a subtle difference in the atmosphere of Dragonshill. It was quite 
evident that although Verona might want to take Charles away from the 
mountains she could not stay away from him herself. She had no compunction 
about interrupting his work, and rang up frequently for Charles to fetch her 
across the river. She had a certain imperiousness that often goes hand in hand 
with beauty, thought Penny, and found herself falling under the spell too. 

She often found herself driven to Verona's defence when Charles was rude to 
her. 

She came into the kitchen now to hear him say, 'Verona, we're glad to see 
you any time you can come, but I hope you won't disturb Penny too much 
during schoolroom hours Not only that, but she's mighty busy out of them. You 
know how hard it is to get help up here—don't make conditions any more 
difficult." 

Penny said, "Mr. Beaudonais-Smith, Verona doesn't disturb me. Last time she 
was over she hung all the washing out for me while I went back to the 
schoolroom. She did the vegetablestoo...and it's such a change to have pleasant 
company. It makesme more contented with conditionsat Dragonshill." 

To her chagrin Charles burst out laughing, leaned over from where he was 
sitting on the table, and ruffled her hair till it stood on end. 



'There, now you really look the part." 

Penny bit, "What part?" 

'That of a fighting bantam cock! She's got a hair-trigger tongue, Verona, so 
watch out. And she's like a Welsh pony to boot, hard to break in." 

Penny said, real feeling in her tone, "I shouldn't advise you to try, Mr. 
Beaudonais-Smith...you haven't the handsto bridle me." 

'You mean I rub you up the wrong way?" 

"Justthat,"said Penny. 

Verona suddenly laughed. "I do enjoy seeing someone stand up to Charles 
He's had his own way too long. And he thinksthere'sonly one opinion, and one 
way of life—his" 

It wasevident Verona was bitter about this and that she would never live his 
life. 

Charles chuckled maddeningly. 'This is most refreshing—both of you being 
devastatingly candid, and tearing my character to pieces in front of me. No 
holds barred, no inhibitions... not even any manners And I told you before, 
Penny, if you don't stop using my horribly clumsy double-barrelled name I shall 
duck you in the horse trough. That'swhat they did with scolds in the old days" 

"Oh, will you, Mr. Beaudonais-Smith?" said Penny carelessly, picking up the 
oven-cloth and bending to remove her scones 

The next moment she knew a wild panic. She was lifted in an iron grip, swung 
high. Charles in spite of protests from Verona, kicked open the gauze door of the 
porch, ran down the side lawn, sprang to a stump near the low fence that 
divided the garden from the paddock, leapt clean over the fence, rushed across 
the paddock to the next fence, and held Penny high above the horse trough. 



The children, playing the inevitable French cricket, stood transfixed. Verona 
was still a few feet in the rear, still protesting. 

"Are you going to stop being so damned formal and maddening?" demanded 
Charles 

"No, Mr. Beaudonais-Smith," said Penny between her teeth. 

The next moment the water, and it was icy, splashed up round her asCharles 
ducked her. Then she was out on the grass dripping wet, and the children were 
doubled up with laughter. 

Then Penny straightened herself, said coldly, "Is any victory anything but a 
sham victory, when it's gained by force?" Her eyes met Charleses and suddenly she 
knew the betraying force of laughter bubble up within her and lost her iciness 
and dignity. 

Verona looked immensely relieved and joined in. So did Charles 

He said approvingly, "I knew it had a sense of humour tucked away 
somewhere." 

Penny decided she had better not resent that. 

Verona said severely, "Penny is very good for you. You've had your own way 
too long, and if I were you I should get Penny up to the house assoon aspossible, 
and you'd better pray hard Madame hasn't seen you. I'd hate to be in your shoes 
if she has" 

Madame was still asleep. Penny showered in the little shower cubicle off the 
laundry, and Verona brought a change of clothing out to her while Charles 
snatched the overdone scones out of the oven and made the tea. Penny 
prudently dropped the BeaudonaisSmith. 



Charles wascertainly playing some deep game of his own, attracting Verona's 
attention to the intimacy of life as lived at Dragonshill with only the old lady, 
Penny and himself in the house. Penny would find some way of thwarting his 
designs 

She told herself, rubbing salt in her wounds lying awake at nights that he 
would probably marry Verona eventually. Who could resist her? But whether 
Verona would win him to a lowland farm, or if he would force her to live with 
him among hismountains wasanybody'sguess 

There was a sense of urgency about the days now, and the autumn muster 
wasupon them.To Penny's surprise Charles invited Verona over to stay. 

To Penny he said, "Not as a visitor, you understand, but to help. I've made 
that plain to her. It'sthe only condition she can come on." 

So Charleswasas ruthless in hiscourting as in everything else. 

He continued: "I told her I would not have you put upon. That my only reason 
for asking her wasto help you. It'stime she did a bit more than sit on a cushion 
and sew a fine seam." 

Very clever, thought Penny... to appear to Verona as solicitous for me! There 
aredoubtsin Verona'smind now. 

Oh, yes* he was being clever, but not quite clever enough. Penny would let 
him go so far, then, in his presence, make it plain to Verona she knew just what 
he wasdoing it for. Perhapsthat might, in some way, wash out the humiliation 
of overhearing that he thought her homely, plain. 

"We'll be away about three days* Penny, mustering. Bringing the sheep down 
gradually on to different blocks* working them lower, staying in the far huts* 
then down to the last hut, the one you can see from here, six miles up the valley. 

I hate leaving you, with Grand'mere the age she is* but the weather is good. 



There's not much chance of the lines going down, so you'll be in touch with the 
neighbours by phone, and if there's any sickness ring the Richards and either 
Gwillym or Morwyn will fly in. They know what we're doing." 

Penny said, "Don't worry, well cope, and I'll be glad of Verona's company." 

She was annoyed to find how much, in spite of her resentment at the way he 
wasusing her, she missed Charles coming in. 

She and Verona sat talking every night after Grand'mere went to bed, and 
Penny found more and more in common with her. In fact, Penny thought, in a 
moment of stark honesty, if it wasn't that Charles loves her I would love her my¬ 
self more than I have ever loved any friend. 

Penny said one night, 'Verona, I thought at first that you hated the 
mountains and the homestead life up here—you don't, do you? I thought you 
adored the gay life, the city lights, the activities But you do everything well—you 
climb, you ride, from what you say you love skiing and skating. Why is it you 
don't want to marry and live up here?" 

Verona didn't resent it. She looked deeply into the fire, her chin cupped in her 
hands the fire light glinting on her ruddy curls touching tenderly the single 
strand of pearls at her creamy throat. No wonder Charles loved her, no wonder 
he wanted her at his hearth, the mistress of his home. He must always wonder 
when she was in the city if she would compromise and marry someone there who 
would give her the life she craved. 

Penny's question wasn't resented by Verona. She chose her words carefully, 
though. 

"I won't live up here because I'm a coward about it, pet. I want security, not 
the hazardsof this life." 



"But, Verona, the hazards aren't as great asthey used to be. The power is on, 
the telephone. When Francis is here I believe they go to Timaru once a fortnight, 
more often to Tekapo and Fairlie. There are the plane-strips* a doctor can be 
herewith a very short time-lag now." 

Verona said soberly, 'They only hold good while the mountains let them. We 
only need a blizzard to bring down the power lines the telephone lines and 
Dragonshill is completely isolated as in the old days The river comes up, or the 
roadsare impassable with snow. 

"Not only Dragonshill, but Four Peaks too, the Richards' place. You've not 
been there yet, have you? Here Hilary lost her first baby. The men were out 
mustering. She slipped getting something out of the cool store. It was too soon, 
but the baby could have lived if there had been someone to attend to it, a 
hospital near. They said Hilary was wonderful. She fixed the baby up, but 
suffered such a haemorrhage that she blacked out. The baby was weak, it 
needed oxygen. The men, fortunately, got back two hours after it was born, and 
saved Hilary, but the baby wasdead. Next time, when Pierre was born, Francis 
sent her down to her mother in Timaru, three months beforehand. 

"And once Brigid wastaken desperately ill—peritonitis They got in touch with 
Timaru Hospital. It was before they had an air-strip here. Time was the factor. 
They sent an ambulance up to meet them on the way, but they had to set off. 
Can you imagine what it was like? Charles drove the truck through the river, 
down each bank up the other, crawling, with Francisand Hilary beside him, with 
Brigid s/vathed in blankets like a mummy, both of them holding her still, taking 
every jar with their own bodies When the ambulance met them in Burke's Pass 
Hilary couldn't move her arms" Verona shuddered. "No, I couldn't face it. Not 
just for myself, but for the children I would hope to have." 


Penny said nothing. 



Verona continued. 'You see, Penny, I've known what it is to face sudden 
bereavement. I waseleven when my mother and father were killed. It'sdreadful 
for a child to lose her parents like that. To have no brothers and sisters I was 
lucky my aunt and uncle took me." 

Penny said, "Were they killed in the mountains?" 

"No. In a car accident in the city, but it gave me a sense of insecurity. If that 
Could happen there, what about up here where all the risks are intensified a 
hundredfold? I feel sheep-farming could be done in less isolated circumstances— 
and I'm hanging out for it." 

Penny said, carefully controlling her voice to betray no personal feelings 
"Have you told Charlesall this...about your feeling of insecurity, the fact that it's 
not for yourself, but for the others in your life? I think he may put your attitude 
down to simply preferring the gayer, city life." 

Verona's voice was bitter. 'Tell Charles... what would he care? He condemns 
my attitude entirely. Naturally, with the shining example of his grandmother 
before him, and the much worse conditions she endured, he has no sympathy for 
women who can't take it." 

Penny fell silent. Presently she said, 'Time may take care of it, Verona. Men 
don't give in easily, but he may come to see your point of view. Or he may see 
some attractive property nearer town and his love for you may be strong 
enough to weigh with him to make the change." 

She got up briskly. "I'm going to make usa cup of tea, and we'll let the future 
take care of itself. I've an idea there'll be a happy ending to all this" 

But not a happy ending for Penny! When Verona and Charles married, asshe 
had no doubt they would, Penny would be gone. 



Before Penny fastened up she went out to the end window of the long porch 
to look up the valley. Verona saw her and came to her. 

'They won't be back to the lower hut yet, Penny. They will be by tomorrow 
night, I should say. So you won't see a light." 

"I know, but I can't resist looking. Anyway, with three of them they're pretty 
safe." 

Verona said, 'There is rarely a time when one man goes alone. It was done 
more in the old days Did Charles ever tell you about the system of signalling 
they arranged from that hut window you can see, and thisone? With candlesor 
torches Morse code." 

'Yes He demonstrated it here one night. Showed me the abbreviations they 
use for urgent messages in that code of their own. The code is pinned up here." 
She lifted a curtain, peered out on to another small porch that led off thisone. 
"Oh, yes the beacon light is on. That's the last duty at night. Come on to bed, 
Verona." 

The beacon wasa light always left on at Dragonshill. Fifteen years before, a 
man, lost for days in the mountains and being searched for in the area far 
distant from Dragonshill, had stumbled on to the porch in a blizzard. He had lost 
consciousness before he could knock to summon them, and though they had 
managed to save his life, he had lost both hislegswith frostbite. 

Since then the door of the porch was always left ajar, the lamp lit, and there 
wasa couch with blanketson it, and the bell at the inner door ringed about with 
white paint. 

As they parted at the door of Verona's room, Verona said, "So the Richards 
brothers a re flying tomorrow?" 



Penny nodded. 'Yes They rang. They promised Charlesthey would come over 
one day." 

Verona said carelessly, "Charles says you've made quite a conquest of Gwill." 

Penny's surprise wasgenuine. She laughed. "He's talking rubbish. He did ask if 
he could take me to one of the Tekapo dances some time, but that's all. And 
only because girls a re scarce round here." 

"Especially girls who like the mountain life," agreed Verona. There was 
something in her tone that made Penny realise how ever-present the problem 
waswith her. 

Nevertheless it made Penny self-conscious with Gwillym the next morning. 
The two brothers flew in at morning tea-time, bringing their mother with them. 

Mrs Richards had a curious restraint in her manner when she chatted with 
Verona. Penny put it down to the unconscious resentment women often have of 
beautiful women. It did exist, she had to admit that, though Penny herself had 
had no awareness of it till now. But once or twice when Charles had looked at 
the ripe lovelines of Verona, even though his tongue was edged when he spoke 
to her, Penny had known jealousy for the first time in her life. It's only because 
I'm remembering he thought me pla in, she told herself. 

But to Penny Mrs Richards was charming. "Charles told me over the phone 
the other day that if I came over with the boys I was to tell you to give the 
children a holiday, and for you and Verona to go up for a spin in the plane if the 
weather was right. It's ideal, so off you go. I'll not let the children out of my sight. 
And I'll look after the dinner. Well make it a late one, say half-past one." 

It was a glorious day, the air like wine, full of the sounds of birds calling, 
rushing waters and the sky clear of cloud. The sun beat up again from the river- 



bed, there were banded dottrels* larks and thrushes and hundreds of Canadian 
geese and wild ducks 

Verona said in a low voice asthey went towardsthe plane, "My word, doesn't 
Mrs Richards approve of you! You could almost see her comparing me with 
you...the girl who would lure men from their mountain fastness to the wicked¬ 
ness of the city." 

'Verona! You do talk a lot of rubbish. Mrs Richards is like all the women 
here...glad to see someone of her own sex." 

"But not me," said Verona with conviction. Penny knew it was probably true. 
Mrs Richards loved Charles as a son, and would probably despise any woman 
who would not faceup to the life Mrs Richards had lived for thirty years 

Soon Penny forgot all personal problems as they soared up the valley in a 
matter of seconds Gwillym was beside her. He pointed. "See, there are the men... 
sorry we can't go a bit lower, but it'stoo dangerous Too near the big fellows" 

Nevertheless the men on the great bluffs could see them and waved 
vigorously. What specksthey, the dogs and the sheep were in all that vastness 

Then they were above the Great Divide. It wasa glimpse of another world to 
Penny. Despite her winter sports prowess she'd not dreamed of such immensity in 
so small a country as New Zealand. Range upon range, peak upon peak, then, 
suddenly, beyond the snows the lush valleysand deep fiordsand soundsof South 
Westland, clothed with luxuriant evergreen bush, curving in from the sparkling 
blue of the Tasman Sea that girdled the West Coast. But the mountains held 
Penny's heart. 

She brought her gaze up from the wonder of the view below to find Gwillym 
watching her indulgently, and Verona watching Gwillym. To her annoyance 



Penny blushed. She was being put in a false position, and it was all Charles's 
fault. 

As they walked back from the air-strip to the homestead, Verona said to 
Penny in a low voice, "Forget all I talked about last night, will you? I don't 
usually let myself go." 

Penny turned to her swiftly, laid a hand on Verona's 'Verona, it doesn't 
matter. We did let our hair down a bit, and one always regrets confidences 
afterwards but—I'm sure it will all come out right in the end." 

"For you it might." Verona 'svoice was unexpectedly hard. 'You will be the one 
to settle here. ..to win everyone's respect...to win their hearts" 

Penny kept quiet. Perhaps Charles's plan was working. Verona was resenting 
the fact that another woman loved the mountains 

They returned to find an appetising dinner on the table and Grand'mere and 
Mrs Richardswith the air of having enjoyed themselves 

Mrs Richards said, "Oh, it's not the first dinner I've cooked on this range. 
Charleses and Francis's mother and I were such friends What I would have done 
without her and Madame when my babieswere arriving, I do not know. And we 
always helped each other at muster, though it wasn't aseasy to come in and out 
as now. The times I've longed in the old daysto fly over Mount Erebus., now I do. 
The sting hasgone out of the distance." FI er eyes rested on Verona. 

Mrs Richards continued, "I'm not going to sit idle this afternoon. We can talk 
and work. You have your big day tomorrow, Penny, with the muster, I know. I'll 
help you with the baking, Penny. It's not hard for two with both ovens in the 
range and the electric one. It's not often two women can work harmoniously in 
one kitchen, but Penny and I seem able to do so." 



Penny caught an odd look on Verona's face. She supposed it was a natural 
jealousy, fanned by the strong compulsion 1 of her love for Charles that she was 
resisting every inch of the way. 

That night there was a light in the lower hut and Penny knew a warmth of 
gladness at her own heart she could not subdue. Tomorrow the men would be 
home. Charles! 

By the early afternoon they could see and hear the huge mob of sheep 
coming down the river-bed, and at last they saw them turned into the paddocks 
about the vast shearing sheds 

They went to meet them, Madame watching from her chair in the window. 
The dogs were excited, but footsore. The men were filthy, unshaven, sunburned 
and wind-roughened, their eyes rimmed with dirt and wearinessand the glare of 
the sun on the snow, but there wasan air of triumph about them. It wasa tough 
job, well done. The muster wasover. 

There wasa festive air about the whole evening. The children were in high 
spirits and had to be told the full story of the muster, which, like all musters was 
full of incident. Verona seemed in a softened mood, Charles was unfeignedly 
glad to be home, the boyswere revelling in the homestead comfort. 

Later, the boys had gone across to the quarters Grand'mere had elected to 
go to bed early, and Verona, Penny and Charles sat in the small sitting-room off 
the kitchen. 

Penny said firmly, "I'm going to make our last drink early." She switched on 
the filled percolator at a point by the fireplace. 'You look dead beat, Mr — 
Charles" 

"I am, I admit, but I'll be a giant refreshed by morning. Despite the setback 
Francis's accident gave us we aren't too far behind after all." His gaze rested on 



Penny's small wedge-shaped face. "But you, Penny, despite the fact you must 
have worked like a slave while we were away to get that vast amount of 
cooking done, you look positively blooming." 

Penny said rather shortly, "I didn't do it all. Verona made all those pies Mrs 
Richards cooked the meat, and prepared enough vegetables for tomorrow. She 
cooked three delectable steamed puddingstoo." 

"Even so," persisted Charles "you look as if you'd had a holiday... the air of 
well-being...the sparkle in the eye...ah, I have it—Gwillym washere, of course!" 

Penny felt her face name. She got up. 'You're quite crazy," she said. She went 
out to the kitchen. 

Later, when Verona had bidden them a rather quiet goodnight, she and 
Charles were alone in the kitchen where Penny wasputting the finishing touches 
to the breakfast table. It would be a big day tomorrow with extra men piling in. 

She looked up to find Charles's eyes on her, full of amusement, and spoke 
severely. 

"I would like to tell you, Charles that I'm quite aware of your little game." 

The blue eyesgleamed. "My little game?" 

She made an impatient gesture. "Don't pretend you don't know what I mean. 
You know perfectly well Gwillym has no feeling for me. You're doing this to 
impressVerona, to make her aware that there are other women who would love 
to live in the mountains...with the mountain men." 

He laughed. "Aren't you clever? The astute Miss Smith!" 

"It's not clever. Elementary really. After all, Charles your methods are so 
obvious You're about assubtle asa steamroller!" 



"Perhaps" He wasquite unperturbed, the drawl much in evidence. "But then 
Verona isn't subtle either. She's a simple creature at heart, despite her disturbing 
loveliness Not like you—a mass of contradictions Only she doesn't know her own 
heart." 

"So you think, by playing up the qualities that would make me a good 
mountain wife, to panic Verona into accepting a life she dreads?" 

'Yes Exactly. How neatly you have summed it up." 

"Does it not occur to you that I might put a spoke in your wheel? That I might 
blow the gaff? Tell Verona exactly what you're doing and why?" 

She was amazed at the change in Charles One moment he was bantering, 
the next grim, purposeful. He gripped her arms above the elbows with a force 
that hurt. 

'You will not, then, you will not! I will not have you interfering." 

"Oh, won't you?" blazed Penny. 'You'll only use me as a pawn in your own 
game, yet expect co-operation. I'm not to be honest with Verona whether or not 
I approve! Why should it matter to me if your schemes come to nothing?" 

He was quiet, intense. "Because a man's heart is involved, Penny, his whole 
life." 

Penny's face went white. She was intense too. "A woman has a right to say 
what sort of life she wants too. There could be a compromise...farming, but not 
mountain farming... but that doesn't matter to men like you... men as hard and 
grim astheir own mountains! Love isn't a man'swhole existence, it'sonly part of 
it... and it takes second place. A man must have his work, must have his life 
where he wants it, and he needsa wife, needssonsto inherit hisacres..no matter 
how bleak, how God-forsaken those acres... no matter how much they may 
make hiswife suffer, the woman he'ssupposed to love! Strange, isn't it, even here 



in New Zealand, the country that led the world in the matter of women's 
franchise, emancipation isonly a myth. It's still a man'sworld." 

"Oh, Penny, Penny, you're in your fighting bantam cock mood again. You 
make me laugh." 

"Laugh! You make me mad!" 

"I know." He controlled his laughter with difficulty, drew her hard against him. 
"It's all right," as she stiffened, "if I let you go you'd slap my face." Then, with 
another bewildering change, his whole face softened. "Don't be furious with me, 
Liebling." 

Penny blinked. "What did you call me?" She was used to Charles using the 
odd word of French, but this— 

"It's German. Shall I tell you what it means? It means'darling.' German is a 
lovely language for making love in. French is too light. My father was German, 
you know. Carl Schmidt." Hiseyeslit up with sheer mischief. "But one thing isthe 
same in any language...this..." 

Penny knew a leap of the heart, a quickening of the pulses tried to turn her 
head away, but she could do nothing against his rugged strength. His mouth 
found hers 

It seemed a long moment. Penny felt so many emotionsshe could not analyse 
any of them. But the moment ended when, from the shadows of the far 
doorway, Verona spoke. 

"Penny, aren't you coming...? Oh, sorry..." and she turned away swiftly, going 
to her room. 

Penny tore herself from Charles'sgrasp. Her eyes filled with tears 



"Now see what you've done! How dare you use me like that! You knew she 
was there! If this happens again, I go. Even the thought of Madame or the 
children will not hold me back." 

In the sanctuary of her own room Penny flung herself on her bed, and 
whether she cried for herself or for Verona, she did not know. Charles had heard 
Verona approaching and had tried to rouse her jealousy. Liebling! It had 
sounded so tender, so loving. Oh, Penny, you fool, you fool! 

It was a good thing the next day was so busy. When the things of the 
everyday world came between moments like those of last night, fraught with 
emotion and high feeling, they lost a little of their intensity, their reality. 

Verona didn't look as if she had slept. There were violet shadows beneath her 
eyes* shadows that became her very well. Penny, looking at her, knew the by 
now familiar stab at the heart. She wasso patrician, so exquisite. I must look like 
a guttersnipe beside her. Boyish where she is curved, urchinlike where she is 
queenly... my face all planes and angles* straight brown hair that s/vings across 
my eyes when I bend forward, rises like a ridiculous crest when I'm angry... 

Verona could hold her place in any company. She was Mary, Queen of Scots* 
Helen of Troy, Cleopatra... all of them. And Charles wanted to coop her up on a 
mountain sheep station! Verona would make a perfect wife for a diplomat. 
Penny could suddenly see her at the head of a staircase, making an entrance, 
receiving guests* entertaining royalty. She would complement any man in an 
important social position. Life was odd, for here was Penny Smith, loving 
mountains* revelling in the vastness of it all... and Charles Beaudonais-Smith 
thought of her only as a stand-in, someone to use to rouse Verona, to have a 
good time with on a holiday, failing glamour. Penny went on packing 
sandwiches into the afternoon tea baskets 



Gwillym and Morwyn had come to help and they were all unbelievably 
ravenous Verona came with her to the sheds the children were already there, 
helping and hindering. 

Penny had succeeded in separating Charles from the others at midday 
dinner-time and saying to him quietly, 'There is one thing I won't stand for, 
Charles and that is if you bring Gwillym into thisagain. Leave him out, or I'll jib, 
and have a few words alone with Verona on the matter. It's not fair to involve 
him. It will create misunderstandings" 

Charles had accepted it. "All right, Penny, if you won't play ball. I thought you 
might have—there'sa lot at stake—and I thought you were fond of Gwill." 

"I am—too fond of him to use him like that." 

Charles had looked at her sharply. She had added, "And why should I help 
you, anyway?" 

Morwyn had come up just then, so there had been no answer. 

So, through the two busy days that followed, Charles did not tease about 
Gwillym, though he still paid a lot of attention to Penny himself. He must have 
dropped the idea of making Verona realise all the mountain men liked and 
valued Penny, found her worth paying court to. But he could not, seemingly, 
resist trying to trigger off some responses in Verona by his compliments to the 
governess Verona remained quite unmoved by it, which Charles must have 
found galling. 

Suddenly the mustering activities were all over. Verona stayed on a day after, 
a beautiful golden day. Charles stayed around the house that day, giving the 
garden what he called the last once-over before winter set in completely. 



"And I'll keep an eye on the youngsters too. You two girls go for a ride on the 
horses It'll do Penny good to have a break before the schoolroom routine takes 
up again. Away you go." 

Verona took her up the Pawerawera Valley where she had never been 
before. They went for miles It was a narrower, deeper valley than the Aranui 
with thicker growth of tussock and snow-grass 

"More feed here," commented Penny. "I suppose they winter more stock 
here?" 

Verona laughed. "No. It looks more sheltered, but it gets the full force of the 
blizzards They s/veep right down here like a funnel. The Aranui issafer." 

Coming home, nearer the homestead, though shut from its view by a shoulder 
of the Hill of the Dragon itself, Verona turned into a sheltered gully. 

'You won't have seen this Penny." 

The place had a natural beauty, a tiny stream coursed down through 
lichened rocks and there was a little path, formed of flat stones evidently 
carried from nearabouts The natural contours of the land had been enhanced 
cleverly. Larches had been planted, and pine; there were willows by the stream 
and pussy-willowsagainst the hill. There wasa great cleared place in the centre. 

Penny was puzzled. Verona wasevidently waiting for comment. 

"Could it be that there was ever a homestead here? It looks as if there should 
be." 

"No. It's a homestead-to-be. Hilary's dream home. Charles is the elder son, 
you see. If—when—he marries Hilary would want a home of her own. Hilary has 
been wonderful. She's never complained about Madame. Yet it's so often meant 
staying home when she wanted to go to Timaru because it'stoo long a journey 
for an old lady, there and back in one day. But she would be glad if Charles 



married. It takes a long time to get a garden here, the elements a re so harsh. For 
a garden one must have trees for shelter. This is a dream of a spot. For years 
H ilary hasput in many hours here." 

Verona added, 'They would all like to see Charles married—as long asit'sto a 
suitable wife. Not to one who fearsthe rangesasl do. Maybe the time isn't so far 
distant now for HMary's dream to come true." Verona looked meaningly at 
Penny. 

Penny found herself trembling. Charles's little game had been only too 
successful! 

Before she could think what to say, Verona continued, "It would have 
everyone's blessing...the neighbours!, Madame's* the shepherds'... and FI ilary and 
Francis will be bound to love you too. You've got what it takes for a mountain 
wife. So few have. But Ruihi has So that will make two of you whose in-laws will 
approve." 

The undercurrent of pain in Verona's voice and the swift admiration Penny 
knew for the generosity of this girl who could love someone, yet for his sake 
approve the choice of another, brought the tearsto Penny'seyes 

She blinked them away, said swiftly, 'Verona...the other night, when you saw 
me in CharlesJsarms—it wasn't what you think at all. Fie—" 

She got no further. "Please, Penny. It's—it's no business of mine. Don't feel you 
have to explain it, dear. I shouldn't have said anything, only—I feel you're about 
the only person ever to understand me. Come on, I'll race you to that cabbage- 
tree." Away she went, a Diana on horseback. 

By the time Penny had pulled up at the homestead she was realising that all 
this might, just might, have the effect Charles was striving for. It might bring 



Verona to capitulate. So she would say nothing more to Verona, explain nothing. 
If Verona wasprepared to be selfless, perhapsshe, Penny Smith, could be too. 

That night, late, Penny was once more setting the breakfast table. Charles 
came in from locking up, threw himself into hischair, filled hispipeonce more. 

Penny went on quietly working, moving from kitchenette to kitchen. Neither 
of them spoke, but while Penny could not know how Charles regarded it, she did 
not feel the silence a comfortable, companionable one. Perhaps it was because 
her thoughts were busy trying to frame her resolutions into words trying to 
calculate their effect and consequences 

But when in the end she spoke, the words were unrehearsed, all her careful 
sentences fleeing her mind. 

"Charles there's something I would like you to get quite clear." 

He looked up, startled, took hispipefrom hismouth. 

'This sounds serious Penny. What have I done?" Histone was light, bantering. 
For the moment Penny's resolve almost faltered. This was the Charles she had 
known in those carefree days in the Sounds If it hadn't been that she had known 
what his purpose was in getting on to these terms with her, she might have 
almost persuaded herself that since living here at Dragonshill, Charles had lost his 
distrust of her. 

So she made her voice curt. "Just this Your tactics with Verona have by now 
had the effect you wanted. She—she regards me as a rival, and is being nice 
about it. You don't need to carry on. It'stoo cruel. It's rubbing salt in the wounds 
Verona is fighting a battle with herself, and you could be far more 
understanding than you are. It's beastly to throw it in her face that there are 
other women... me for instance... who would love the mountain life, who might 
be—attracted to the mountain men. And it'sso far from true anyway." 



Penny knew she was not being very coherent, that Charles was looking 
puzzled, but now he said sharply, 'What isn't true? You mean you couldn't love 
the mountain life? Why, I thought with your love of winter sports* of—" 

"I don't mean the life. I meant that I couldn't be—wouldn't be attracted to 
the mountain men. They're too hard, too selfish." 

Charles was oddly white under his tanned weatherbeaten skin. 'Thank you. 
You hit hard, don't you?" 

'Yes I do. But at least I say things to people's faces not behind their backs" 
She almost added, "For them to overhear," but managed to catch back the 
words 

He made an impatient gesture. "I can't imagine what you mean—but tell me. 
Have you expressed thisopinion to Verona?" 

Penny wasn't sure how to answer this "Not—not in so many words I suppose." 

"Well... whether you're being subtle, or coming out into the open, you're not 
improving the situation, are you?" 

"I—I don't know. Verona said today, with a great deal of feeling, that if I—if I 
stayed here—married to someone, she meant—I would have everyone's blessing 
and approval. Madame's the shepherds!, of course. So perhaps it has had the 
effect you desired." 

"And in answer to that did you tell her you would not, under any 
circumstances consider marrying one of the hard, selfish mountain men?" 

"Of course I didn't. After all, there isn't any likelihood of the mountain men 
asking me." In the back of Penny's mind throbbed the remembrance of Charles's 
own wordsabout her. 



The blue eyes looking into hers were cold, deliberate. "Oh, I don't know," he 
drawled, "you're not a bad-looking wench, and mountain men can't pick and 
choose, you know. The scalesaren't exactly weighted in their favour!" 

Penny turned away, aware of a blow that was almost physical. She must hit 
back, but not in any way to let Charles see that the wound had reached her own 
heart. 

"Do you mean that'swhy the Richardsmake Ruihi welcome? I thought it was 
rather lovely that there was no race-consciousnessthere. Now I understand." 

'The devil you do!" His hands were digging into her shoulders "We're a close- 
knit community up here, united in all sorts of ways you would never 
understand... by fear and hardships and privation. We're united in our love for 
Ruihi too... Good heavens you horrible little snob, there's royal blood in Ruihi's 
veins She could look down on a ny of us only she'stoo fine to do it." 

Penny had lost her iciness She wasin a royal rage now. 

"I am not a snob. Horrible or otherwise. I'd hate the lot of you if you did 
patronise Ruihi, or patronised any Maori, but your lordly manner made me 
suspect there might have been patronage there. You said yourself mountain 
men can't be choosey...what else wasl to think?" 

Charles shed hisanger like shedding a cloak. "Oh, Penny, I said it because you 
made me so flaming mad..." he drew her closer. Penny took hold of her righteous 
rage. She needed it to sustain her when Charles looked at her like that. And 
what wasthe use...? He only wanted to disarm her, to continue to use her. 

"Don't you dare kiss me again," she said, her voice quivering. "If you do, I shall 
complain to Madame. I wish—" 

Charlesls voice wasquietly dangerous 'You wish...?" 



Penny flung it at him. "I wish we were back on the footing we were on when 
you first came back from America. I prefer enmity, honest and sincere, to— 
familiarity!" 

"Very well, then, enmity it shall be. Goodnight, Miss Smith." 


There wasa curioussense of finality about the next morning. Madame sensed it. 
She said at morning tea-time, 'You are all quite sad, are you not? Not as you 
were yesterday?" 

Charles said lightly, for he was always very careful not to disturb his 
grandmother in any way, "We're always sad when Verona goes She takes 
something with her." 

Verona said, "I feel sad too. I don't want to leave thistime, but I must. I've an 
appointment with Rigomore'son Thursday." 

Charlesasked, "What is it, another mannequin parade?" 

Verona shook her chestnut curls "No, idiot, it's much too late for autumn 
parades They want me to try on samples of spring stuff for ordering. And have 
photostaken, advance stuff." 

He said, "I think they're foolish having you try on samples" 

Verona raised her delicately winged brows But not in resentment. She rarely 
resented anything Charles said. Not like Penny, who went up in flames so easily, 
who rose to every bait. 

"Why, Charles?" 

"Because they'll look like dreams on you... you would enhance the clothes too 
much. They ought to try them on someone plain and sensible and ordinary." 



Verona chuckled. "It's not my looks* darling, it's my measurements And don't 
think it's an easy job, either. It's beastly hard work. Thank heaven it's not a full¬ 
time job. I think you'd better take me over in the truck now, Charles Coming for 
the ride, Penny?" 

"No... I must get back to the schoolroom. I'll call the children in. After the 
disruption of the muster I've determined to do an extra hour each day till we 
catch up and a full school day on Saturday." 

'The poor lambs" said Verona, "and poor you. You're the perfect governess 
aren't you, Penny? I could never achieve it. Just as well I don't have to bring up a 
family here and oversee correspondence lessons" 

She rose, and Grand'mere rose with her, moving slowly after her, leaning on 
her ebony stick. 

Penny got up, stooped to look at the inevitable mutton roasting in the oven. 

Charleslsvoice behind her said, 'You are, you know." 

She turned round. "I am what?" 

'The perfect governess Strict, impartial, unfeeling. And, in the best tradition, 
you threaten to complain to the mistress if the son of the house forces his 
attention upon you." 

'Yes" said Penny expressionlessly. "Men haven't changed since Victorian times 
really. I'm going to ring the bell now for the children. Just tap at the door for 
them to say goodbye to Verona when she's ready, will you?" and she went to the 
schoolroom. 

The only thing that united them was their care for Madame. They even, 
without discussing, it, disguised their enmity when she was about, calling each 
other by their Christian names but reverting to formality when alone. 



Penny told herself she was making headway in resolutely despising Charles* 
but there were times when his nearness shook her, especially the long intimate 
eveningsthey spent with Madame. 

Penny said once early in the evening, irritated by Charles punctiliously helping 
her stack the dishes in the washer, "It's really ridiculousthe way we spend every 
evening in each other's company, when it's so uncongenial to both of us I've no 
doubt you could find plenty to occupy yourself with in your office, Mr. 
Beaudonais-Smith, while I'm reading aloud to Madame, and speaking French 
with her. And then I could have tasks out here to do, so you could have time 
with her alone." 

Charles said harshly, "No doubt that would be infinitely preferable to both of 
us but there is someone else to consider. My grandmother has become 
accustomed to the evenings as they are. People of great age are devoted to 
routine. I allow no one to upset Madame. It wasshe who expressed the wish that 
I join in the French conversation. Believe me, it's from no desire for your 
company. It would puzzle Grand'mere if you began removing yourself—she 
would think you felt unwanted. So we will continue as before." 

It was a curious existence, thought Penny; as the days drew in they became 
more and more dependent upon their family group and indoor amusement for 
relaxation. She and Charles* outwardly cordial, played endless games of Ludo 
and Happy Familieswith the children, helped them build Meccano models stuck 
dolls! headsand legsback on, much asif they had been parents 

One Saturday, Charles remarked casually, "I think, Grand'mere, we'd better 
get in to church tomorrow. It may soon be impossible." 

Penny stared asMadame nodded her head in agreement. 

"Church! Where?" 



Charles looked across at her. 'Tekapo, of course. The Church of the Good 
Shepherd. It'sAnglican, but we all subscribed towardsthe building of it, and we 
have Presbyterian services there once a month. A minister comes up from 
Fairlie." 

Penny found herself looking forward to it with an eagerness that made her 
realise what outingsmust have meant yearsago. 

Even the sight of the small, sturdy church moved her immeasurably. There 
was something bare and defiant and rugged about it, an indomitable air, and 
every stone breathed of the hard labour of carrying the lakeside boulders up to 
it. 

Penny could picture it in every kind of weather... rough, hot winds raging 
through the river-flats to fling clouds of dust against the thick walls; blizzards 
covering it with a mantle of snow, sheep, almost the colour of the tussock, 
grazing below. 

The simplicity and beauty of the inside took her breath away. Solid English 
oak beams and rafters* the long stone altar with its carved figure of the Good 
Shepherd and its unornamented bronze crossand candlestick silhouetted against 
the glorious sweep of Tekapo in its turquoise lovelines to the white-capped Alps 
beyond. That plain glas window was far lovelier than any stained glas could 
ever be. 

During the service Penny found her carefully bolstered animosity towards 
Charles slipping. As they came out she whispered to him, "I want to go back in 
and stay for a few moments I feel that after an experience like that it's going to 
be difficult to come back all at once into the rather mundane atmosphere of a 
picnic afternoon tea and meeting strangers" 



He nodded, and she went in again, to stand by the altar in the window, 
gazing out over the lake. Presently he joined her. 

"It gets you, doesn't it?" Accord was between them for once. "We get a great 
variety of worshippers., people with skates dangling from their fingers 
sometimes there are skis stacked at the door. In summer there are hikers, packs 
on their backs coachloads of overseas tourists hung about with cameras 
Sometimes there's no one but the Mackenzie country people, and only the 
bleating of sheep and the barking of dogsto be heard." 

Then he added, a strange note in hisvoice, "It'seasy to believe in people here, 
hard to realise they can deceive you, hurt you. Come on, Miss Smith." 


One night he was busy in his office, filling in his interminable returns ready to 
send down to his accountant, but he had said to Madame he would join them 
later. 

They were sitting in the firelight. He paused in the alcove of the doorway to 
watch. Noel had wakened up earlier with a terrible nightmare. He had heard 
Penny go to him, but had not realised she had brought him in here. 

Noel was on her lap, as she sat in the low nursing chair Hilary had used so 
often. The child's golden-brown head was under her chin, he was wrapped in an 
old cuddly rug, and both hands* fat and dimpled, were clasped around one of 
hers Noel had the sweet, flushed look of a child who has been rocked and sung 
to sleep. 

Penny and Grand'mere were talking softly, for Noel was too deep in sleep 
now to be disturbed, wrapped about in the matchless comfort of maternal arms 
Grand'mere, as so often now, was back in the past. Back in family history, in the 



times when her great-grandparents had fled France in the evil days of the 
Revolution. 

As she listened Penny said, "And were you called 'Charlotte , 1 Madame, after 
Charlotte Corday—the one who stabbed the traitor Marat?" 

Madame's eyes sparkled with pleasure. "Penelope, my child, how very clever 
of you. So few young people today would know or care what happened in those 
far-off days Yet to me they were real and vivid, the stories I listened to at my 
grandfather's knee. They were stories about people his own father had known 
and loved, not just figures of history. 

"I think you were meant to come here, petite, to give me pleasure in my old 
age. To make me feel not quite so incredibly ancient. It is so refreshing, so 
surprising to find someone of your generation au fait with those times" 

As Charles took his seat he said, a faintly derisive note in his voice, "Oh, I 
daresay she wasbrought up on BaronessOrczy and the Scarlet Pimpernel." 

Madame's eyes flashed. She would have no disparaging of Penny. 

"I do not like the tone of your voice, my son. Why should you sound faintly 
scornful? What matter if Penelope did gain her knowledge from novels? The 
thing to admire isthat she retained her knowledge." 

Penny said quietly, "My knowledge did go a little deeper than that. My father 
was a lecturer at Canterbury University—even though his first love was for the 
land. He wrote a textbook on the progress of the Revolution, and I typed it for 
him. We finished it only a few months before he died. They rushed a copy 
through for him. It gave him immense satisfaction. It's regarded as a standard 
work." 



Madame looked hard at her grandson. He smiled back at her, turned to 
Penny, said, "My apologies I'm afraid mountain men are apt to be a little 
uncouth." 

"Among other things" said Penny quietly, and saw a corner of Madame's 
mouth twitch. Penny suddenly realised that Madame might be unaware of what 
had happened between her grandson and the governess at Ahuareka, but she 
did sense an undercurrent of something, but wasonly amused by it. Perhaps she 
put it down to the eternal conflict between man and woman, with a strong 
biological attraction to counter it. How wrong she was for strong enmity flowed 
between them. And besides there wasVerona. 

'You were a long time over your books Carl. Were they heavy going?" 

"Oh, not really. But I wasanswering a letter of Verona's I had one today. Very 
bright, very amusing. But I thought I detected in it, at long last, a note of 
nostalgia for the Mackenzie country. I think she'll give in yet." 

His last words seemed to drop into a well of stillness in Penny's heart, rings 
widening and widening until they engulfed all feeling. 

Madame said, "It needs more than a giving in. It needs an accepting, an 
embracing of the life." 

Penny stirred, looked down on the sleeping child, said, "I don't think he'll have 
another nightmare. I'll put him down now." 

She stood up, Charles with her. She preceded him along the warm passage 
into the room where he and Pierre slept. 

Charles laid the boy carefully down, watched while Penny tucked him in, 
bent and kissed the flushed cheek. Noel said drowsily as he turned his nose into 
the pillow, "Mummy?" 

'Yes..night-night," said Penny softly, and snapped off the light. 



Asthey came out into the dimly-lit passage Charlessaid, "Come into my study 
for a moment." 

It was a small room, with an air of orderly disorder, if such a thing could be. 
There was no doubt that the files and drawers were all files and drawers should 
be, and Penny had long since realised that Charlesdealt with the business side of 
the station promptly and efficiently, but it wasalso a lived-in room with a clutter 
of pipesand magazines* there were skis in the corner, snowshoeson the wall, and 
the wallpaper wascovered with photographic viewsof the Alps 

Charles hadn't said what he wanted her for, but he was searching among the 
papers on his desk. Penny had been told Charles always cleaned the room 
himself, so though she had glimpsed it from the open door before, she had never 
been inside. 

Charlessaid, "Oh, here's what I'm after. You were busy when the mail came 
in. Hilary enclosed a letter for you in mine." 

Penny flushed with pleasure asshe read: 


"Dear Penny, 

—I may call you that, mayn't I?—everyone else seems to. Now that 
Francis is so well on the way to recovery I can get round to remembering I 
have a family a few thousand milesaway. Before that, everything seemed 
suspended. I should have written you long since, but nothing seemed to 
matter but willing Francisto get better. 

"But Charles has written me so much about you I feel I know you 
intimately. I shan't ever be able to thank you for what you have done for 
the children. Tilly was wonderful in the way she took the loneliness but at 
times very old-maidish with the children; but you are young with them, 



and full of fun and common sense, and I'm told you give them the bit of 
mothering and spoiling they need too. 

"I'm looking forward immensely to meeting you. Verona has written 
saying you fit well into the life of Dragonshill. I am hoping you have come 
to stay. 

"Frances convalescence is slow, but though by nature I'm impatient, I'm 
so thankful, after those weeks of dread, that he will walk again, even 
climb, that it's not irking me, The Americans are so kind. He has had the 
advantage of the most expert care, and they tell me that in a year or two 
he will even be fit for mountain mustering again. But we won't be able to 
leave here before the fall... oh, dear, I'm getting round to the American 
way of seasonal thinking... their fall, but our spring. I can't believe that I 
shall then have spent six months away from New Zealand, from my 
family, and I've been able to do it with a mind at peace because you and 
Charles have been in charge. God bless you, Penny, and kiss all my 
children for me, and if my baby wakes in the night with bad dreams* leave 
his light on, won't you? 

Yours* 

Hilary Beaudonais-Smith." 


Penny looked up to find Charles's eyes upon her. She had been aware as she 
read it of a curious mixture of feelings "Charles has written me so much about 
you." He must have done it with his tongue in his cheek. He would go to any 
lengthsto set H Mary's mind at rest. If Hilary only knew! 

She held the letter out. "Did you want to read it?" 

He read it through, looked at her over it. 



"So, for Hilary's sake too, we work together aswell aswe are able." 

'Yes" 

"It looks as if all our troubles will be over come spring. The big freeze-up will 
be over and past, the thaw set in. Hilary and Franciswill be home." 

A little chill wind blew over Penny's spirit. 

'They will be home and—I will be gone," she said. 

"Will you?" 

"Of course. What would hold me then?" 

"What holdsyou now?" 

"A sense of duty." 

"Nothing more?" 

"Nothing more." Penny paused and added, "But by then Verona may be 
back in the Mackenzie country—for good." 

He gave a short, strange laugh. "For better or for worse. I wonder which." 

It wasan odd thing to say. Earlier he had seemed quietly confident about her. 
For the first time pity for him touched the edge of Penny's consciousness It must 
be terrible to love someone as he loved Verona. She had that compelling mag¬ 
netic power of beauty, ageless irresistible. Painful to love her, yet to know she 
did not want to share his life. It was enough to make a man wonder if she really 
did love him. 

Would they ever be happy? For a selfless second all Penny wanted was for 
Charles to be happy. If only, if only it had lain within her power to make him 
happy, she who loved the mountains too. She veiled her eyes looked across at 
him. He wasstanding in a listening attitude, head on one side. 



He erased to the ruset curtains* drew them back, looked out. Then Penny 
heard it, the whisper and hisof snow-flakes She came to his side. 

"Good thing we got mail today," said Charles 'There'll be no more for many 
days" 

It hadn't been a heavy fall as! falls were reckoned at Dragonshill, but 
everywhere waswhite next morning. Out came the skis the toboggans 

Charles said, "It's an unwritten law that we start school an hour later the day 
of the first fall. Isthat all right with you, Miss Smith?" 

"What if I said no?" she countered, since the children were out of earshot. 

'Then school would start at its usual time," said Charles equably. 

Penny laughed her disbelief. 

"I assure you it would," said Charles "I've never interfered with your teaching, 
have I?" 

"No... you haven't wanted to, I suppose—otherwise I have no doubt you 
would. Your requestsare in the nature of royal commands" 

"And would you accede to them—as to royal commands? You know you 
would not. You'd fight me to the last ditch and enjoy doing it." 

Penny flushed. The cap fitted. It wasn't a nice picture of her that he painted. 
She said so. 

"It'sthe side of yourself you have shown me." Then he added impatiently, "Oh, 
for goodness' sake forget it and come out on the hillside to toboggan. Forget 
yourself and your ridiculous pride and your dislike of me and enjoy yourself for 
an hour." 

Penny meekly followed him, and in the joyous excitement managed to forget 
everything but the sheer delight and wonder of it all. 



The next night there was a heavier fall, then it froze, and after the frost the 
sun came out on a scene of such enchantment you couldn't believe heaven itself 
could be lovelier. 

Penny heard a muffled step behind her as she stood on the stump by the 
garden fence, and spoke, holding out her mittened hands to the breathless 
purity of the peaks the washing-blue colour of the sky, the silver gleam of the 
river against the sharp bluffs at the far side, the green-blue of the lake water, 
the sparkle of the rime. 

"I can't believe it, Pierre, to really live here! I had to rely on holidays and 
week-end jaunts to get to the mountains and the snow before, and it always 
ended too soon. But to live here, in thisgloriousquietness! Look at the imprintsof 
the birds' feet, like fairy marks... and the snow on the larches... It could be 
Switzerland only there aren't any cowbells" 

Someone jumped to the stump beside her, and a voice, not Pierre's said, 
"Perhaps I could tie the school bell round Bluey'sneck for you." Charles 

Penny turned instantly to jump down. "Wait a moment." A firm hand 
restrained her. "We're going up to the sheep...snow-raking. Using skis Arene has 
proposed you come with us We want Pierre in any case. Grand'mere has said 
she will look after the children and make a light lunch. Will you?" 

Arene had proposed it. She said stiffly, "It's kind of Arene, but I might be a 
nuisance to you." 

Histone wassmooth, bland. "I assure you I allow no one to be a nuisance, Miss 
Smith. I deal with it promptly. Just as you deal with familiarity. Check it in the 
bud." He paused, added, 'You would be a help. I wouldn't have agreed had you 
been a new chum to the mountains" 

Penny weakened. "If you are sure Madame can manage." 



"It's good for her to think she can. And she feels she would be giving you 
pleasure. She worriesthat you're so tied." 

They used snowshoesat first till they gained the higher ground, then suddenly 
Penny's own word of smooth gliding movements and keen air was about her. 
Even the ache at her heart was forgotten. 

It was hard going, with the dogs of little use except to help tread down the 
hard-packed snow forming the pathsto the sunny faces 

Penny's arms ached, her legs ached, her back felt as if it was breaking, but 
her heart glowed when Arene said, "She'sasgood asan extra shepherd, boss" 

Pierre wasgood too. Penny realised what a shepherd he would make. 

Their hunger was something to be reckoned with. They went to the first hut 
for their dinner. It was rough, of tin, and lined with bunks There was a good 
supply of dry wood and a stove that roared away obligingly. They had brought 
with them a huge billy of mashed potatoes which they fried crisp and brown, 
another of stew, and they opened up tinned soup from the stores and filled up 
the flasksfor afternoon tea later when they would be working further away. 

When at last they stopped Penny accused them of calling it a day earlier 
than usual because of her. 

Charles nodded. "But only because of Grand'mere, not to spare you. You've 
done exceedingly well. Tomorrow Arene and Walter and I will be out at crack of 
dawn and go further on, to the next hut, and stay there so we can work farther 
on still. Will you be nervousalone at the homestead without any men?" 

"No, I won't be nervous" 

He smiled, all enmity forgotten, peering into the snow-rimmed hood of her 
parka. 'You needn't mind admitting it, you know. Mrs Richards doesn't like 
being left quite alone. 



They usually leave one man about the place. So do we, but with Francis out 
of action, we're one man short. Nevertheless* you have only to say the word and 
I'll leave Walter." 

"I would like to be able to manage," said Penny quietly, convincingly. 

'Thank you," said Charles 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


The next two nights convinced Penny that the life of the mountain wives was not 
easy. She found herself longing for the stir of the men coming in, the stamping off 
of snow on the big concrete porch, the clang of skis being kicked off, doors 
slamming, the scent of strong tobacco, the teasing and friendly quarrelling of 
Arene and Walter. 

There was plenty to do, animals to feed, the Romneysthat were kept in the 
copse behind the homestead ready for killing for mutton to be looked to, paths 
to be cleared, the daily weather report to be run through, and the usual hectic 
scramble of managing mealsand lessons 

Penny found that with it all to do, with no help from Charles she had to 
supervise some lessons out in the big kitchen, where she could also keep an eye 
on the old lady. She filled up the tins once more, reflecting that that task was a 
losing battle. She never managed a reserve. 

"I can't think how Hilary finds time to do all that preserving," she said 
desperately once. 'Thank heaven I wasn't here when that had to be done." 

Grand'mere chuckled. "It's never an easy task, that one, yet of all household 
tasks the most satisfying. The storeroom shelves are a poem in colour. But the 
men help, both Charles and Francis; and Hilary doesn't attempt it in the 
daytime, only at night. The shepherds lend a hand too, peeling, and slicing. It all 
comes at once, that's the trouble, railed up from Central Otago. However, with 



three ovensgoing, plustwo preserving outfits we somehow accomplish it. It helps 
Hilary so with the endless entertaining, to say nothing of feeding shearers and 
then the men who come in to fertilise the hillsfrom the planes" 

Penny wasstartled. "End less entertaining! I thought we were too remote." 

Madame smiled. "So many come as a rule—stock and station agents 
politicians agricultural experts experimental experts lecturers from Lincoln 
College. Charles just quietly let them know we could not entertain so much just 
now. It would not be fair to you .petite." 

A new respect for the women of the Mackenzie country came into Penny's 
mind and knowledge. All this and entertaining too! 

Madame said one night, "Penny, must you work on? Isthere nothing you can 
leave till the morrow?" 

Penny said, "I'd like to go on filling up the tins the days are so interrupted, 
Madame. And the men will be back tomorrow night. Would you like me to bring 
your favourite chair out into the kitchen, and we can talk French?" 

Madame would. Much, much rather than sit without Penny in the lonely 
grandeur of what Charlescalied "Grand'mere'sboudoir." 

The next night came. The men were late. The children had long since had 
their tea, done their homework, gone to bed. Penny knew all the harassing fears 
her predecessors had known. She thought of the hazards the ice-coated bluffs 
the sheer drops sheep bolting between their legs.. 

"Are they not over-late, Madame? It's so dark. I thought they would have 
been moving down long before the sun went in." 

Madame was unperturbed. 'They will have been moving, Penelope, but as 
they come they will be uncovering sheep missed before. And they know the 



lower slopes of the river-bed so well they can do it in the dark. They will soon be 
here, cherie." 

Penny had done her part to welcome them home. She had lit fires in the 
men's quarters* switched on their electric blankets The whole homestead was lit, 
warm, glowing. There was the spicy aroma of winter cooking, roast goose 
predominating. The big soup pot bubbled on the stove, a huge apple pie sat on 
the rack. 

Suddenly, across the snow-muffled yard, came the sound of dogs barking. 
Despite the fact that the beacon lantern was switched on, Penny flung wide the 
far door, making a rectangle of orange light to welcome them. Nothing 
mattered, not enmity, or distrust, or heartache. This was tough, hard country, 
and the menfolk were back from a three-day tussle with the elements 

Then they were in, and the doors shut against the bitter night. There was 
laughter, and men'svoices and appreciative remarks 

"My word, Penny, that smells good." Arene put his arm around Penny, 
hugged her, teasingly put hisfrozen cheek against hers "Now you know what it's 
like up there, my dear ski-champion." 

Penny flinched, laughed, put her lipsto the Maori boy's unshaven cheek. She 
watched Charles eras to his grandmother, lift her hand, say, 'You've been all 
right, Grand'mere?" 

To herself he merely had flung the carefully impersonal, "Hullo, Penny, 
everything go all right?" 

He was careful to use her name in front of the old lady, knowing that in this 
family atmosphere, closely knit by reason of its isolation, formality would strike 
Madame asout of place, but Penny could always sense the reserve beneath. 



Well, she had said that was what she wanted, but she would have given 
anything to have been able to rush to Charles, to be caught up in his arms and 
put down again. Asno doubt Hilary would welcome Francis home. 

"Well eat first," said Charles, "and tub afterwards We're ravenous Afternoon 
tea seems aeons away. We struck a patch of trouble nearer home. That's why 
we're late. Hope you two are eating with us?" 

Grand'mere said, 'We are, my son. We had a light tea with the children, but I 
have been looking forward to this for some time. Penelope has a most exciting 
stuffing in that bird. Come, let us sit down." 

They removed their outer garments simply dropping them on the porch floor, 
hurriedly scrubbed their hands and sat down to the hot soup. Penny had never 
seen such appetites 

'Your cooking certainly can't be equalled, Penny," said Charles passing his 
plate for another helping. His look, as it locked with hers said unmistakably, 
"Even if you fall short in many other ways" 

Penny told herself she did not care. When she had rebuffed what she had 
stingingly called his familiarity, it had afforded her some satisfaction. It was 
humanly impossible not to want to hit back at someone who had spoken so 
disparagingly of one's looks Yet, for all her resentment, she could not help the 
traitorousgladnessat her heart that Charleswashome. 

The men went straight to their quarters after the meal knowing the bath 
water there was hot, a nd longing only to get to bed. 

"If you would help me to bed now, petite, I would be glad," said Madame. 

Penny performed all the last-minute duties knew she wasso weary she ought 
to go right to bed, without doing her teeth and washing her face, but Charles 



was still splashing noisily in the bathroom, and the only other bathroom was off 
Grand'mere'sbedroom. She wished Charleswould hurry. 

Penny got into a high-necked Victorian-looking nightgown, fleecy and warm, 
tied a thick red dressing-gown round herself, poked her feet into slippers 
Madame had given her, made on the place from deerskin lined with lambswool. 

She came back to the kitchen, sat down in the big winged chair to wait, 
picked up Tiger, the big striped golden cat, and began stroking him rhythmically. 
Her lids drooped, she struggled against her weariness for a moment, then, over¬ 
come, slid farther into the chair sideways and in a moment was in a cloud-bed 
of sleep. 

Charles coming from his bath for a last pipe, found them like that. Penny, 
sleeping the sleep of the exhausted, had a hand under her cheek, her straight 
brown hair fell across her face, her lips were parted. Pity to disturb complete 
slumber like that. He sat down in the opposite chair, lit his pipe, scraping the 
match gently not to disturb her. Penny knew nothing more till she was in her 
own bed with a feeling she had just got there. 

She had wakened because someone had just pulled her arms out of her 
dressing-gown, and kind handswere sliding her feet down into the warmed bed, 
pulling the clothesup around her, tucking them in at her back. 

Penny came up gropingly from the mists of sleep. She had been dreaming of 
the days when she had not been so alone, when there had been a close, dear 
companionship, when she had known herself loved, protected, understood. She 
had dreamed it often, but there had always been an awakening, and a sudden 
renewed sense of irrevocable loss 

But thistime she was waking and the dream wastrue. Kind handstucking 
her in, kind masculine hands Fumblingly, not fully awake, she put out her hands 



touched the ministering ones* big hands with hairy backs Her hands went 
upwards touched newly shaven cheeks "Father," she murmured. "Father." 

He knew it wasa waking dream then and didn't want to rouse her out of it. 
So he took the hands away gently, tucked them under the bla nkets put a hand 
on her hair fleetingly as a father might have done, said softly, "Good night, 
Penny," and "God bless" and wasgone. 

Penny turned deeper into the soft nest of the bed, comforted, happy. Not till 
next morning did she realise what must have happened, and then the details 
were vague. 

She decided to say nothing, to pretend she had not realised how she had got 
to bed. 

But Charles had the bad taste to mention it. 

He was slicing bacon for the breakfast, looked up and said, "Surprised to find 
yourself in bed last night, MissSmith?" 

'Yes But I Should have preferred you to waken me." 

He laughed. 'You sound the epitome of outraged Victorianism." 

"I do not—how absurd!" 

'You do, you know. But you needn't worry. It wasn't the familiarity you resent 
so much...It wascompletely fatherly." 

Penny said stiffly, "Sorry I wassuch a nuisance. I know I'm hard to waken." 

"Oh, it wasn't a nuisance...I had my reward." 

She looked at him sharply. "Meaning...?" 

"Oh, not what you mean, my dear MissSmith, I merely meant—seeing we're 
being too, too Victorian this morning—that virtue, aswe're told in the old copy¬ 
books brings its own reward." 



"I didn't mean anything," said Penny, not convincingly. She could remember a 
hand that patted her hair... but she had an idea that just after that—but no, 
that must have been part of the dream, it must have been. 

She added coldly, "And if you don't pay more attention to what you're doing, 
you'll cut yourself. You keep those knives far too sharp. They're like razors" 

'That'swomen all over," said Charles "No woman ever sharpensa knife, and 
if you'd like to know, there are more accidents with blunt ones You have to 
exert more pressure and—oh, damn and blast!" 

He let go the bacon and hurriedly put a bleeding finger to his mouth. Penny 
laughed outright. He regarded her sourly. 

"It's lucky for you there's a six-inch crust of ice on the horse-trough, milady!" 

Pierre arrived out in hispyjamas "Oh, hullo, Uncle Carl, cut yourself?" 

'Yes" said Charles "but it wasyour governess's fault. Get out the first-aid kit, 
woman, and bind it up. No need to stand there looking pleased." 

It was later that morning that Charles said to her abruptly, "Arene is a good 
lad...be sure you don't hurt him." 

Penny was completely astonished and mystified. "Hurt him? Arene? Why, I 
think the world of him. Could you imagine me hurting him?" 

"Not intentionally. But in a way you women have—making us care, and it 
meaning nothing to you but some obscure sort of triumph. Something so utterly 
feminine that men just can't fathom the why and wherefore of it. Arene was so 
completely natural last night when he kissed you. You don't realise your own 
power." 

Penny had to digest this She still felt utterly bewildered, but managed to say, 
"I've—I've never tried to attract—anyone because of it giving me a sense of 



cheap triumph. It's just not in my make-up." She stopped looking bewildered 
and hurt and laughed suddenly, her crooked smile flashing out. 'You've got it all 
wrong, Charles Don't you know about Alan'sMaraea?" 

"Maria?" 

'Yes but spelt the Maori way—Maraea. He met her on his holidays last year. 
She lives at Ohakune near Ruapehu. They're not—quite—engaged, but Arene 
and I had a look over one of the married couples' cottages the other day. As 
soon as he gets her reply he'sgoing to ask you about it." 

Charles said unguardedly, 'Yes I saw you, but I thought—" 

There was real merriment in Penny's laughter. "And you put two and two 
together, and made it five. No, Alan and I are no more than good pals" 

Charlesasked, "What do you mean about a reply?" 

Penny said, 'You wouldn't say anything, would you?" 

He shook hishead. 

"He proposed by letter. It wasthe most wonderful letter—I don't think anyone 
could have resisted it." 

Charles said roughly, 'What are you looking so wistful about—and anyway, 
how do you know?" 

"Arene showed it to me. He was all worked up about it. He'd written it out 
five times I made him hunt up the first one. We smoothed it out—it was all 
crumpled, but irresistible. He sent it, on my recommendation, crumpled and all... 
he wanted to copy it out again. I said to tell Maraea how many he'd written, I 
wassurethat would get her." She added, "And if I'm looking wistful, it's not to be 
wondered at. Any girl who longed to be loved would love to be told so in the sort 
of language Arene used." She wassilent, remembering. 



Charles said, "Well... what did he say? Who knows I might want to go a- 
courting some day. Perhapsthe pakeha might learn from the Maori." 

Penny said slowly, "I doubt if the white man could do it without self- 
consciousness I told Arene to say it to his Maraea some time." She smiled. "My 
vowels aren't as liquid as Alan's but he has been teaching me a few phrases of 
Maori. He said in his letter: 'Ko Hine-titama koe, matawai ana te whatu i te 
tirohanga .'" 

Charles knew a little Maori too, he said, "Something about being as beautiful 
asthe dawn to look upon?" 

'Yes You are like the Dawn Maid, the eye glistenswhen gazing upon you.'" 

"And that'sthe sort of thing women want to hear?" 

Penny nodded. 'Yes..even if it's not true. If they are—homely. They still want 
to think someone regardsthem like that." 

Perhaps it wasaswell she had told Charles It wasthat night the phone rang 
at dinner-time. Charles answered it, turned from the instrument with a broad 
grin. "For you, Arene, toll call from the North Island. Ohakune." He added in 
kindly fashion, "I'll switch it through to my study. Take it in there." 

They didn't need to ask him when he came back what the answer was 
Arene'ssmile gave it away. 

Charles grinned. "I take it we start doing up one of the cottages Alan. Which 
have you decided on? Or would you rather invite Maraea down for a week or 
two in spring to look them over?" 

Penny wished, not for the first time, that Charles Beaudonais-Smith were not 
so likeable. 



Perhaps it was just as well that the bitter weather brought so much work. 
Then there was a clear spell when the flats were free of snow again, and though 
the windswere bitter asthey s/vept from the peaksand through the valleys on 
the still days after heavy frosts the sunshine had the warmth of summer even if 
for so short a time each day. 

Penny spent time with the children on the sun-baked hillsides then, with 
nature study lessons It was fascinating to sit there idly turning over rocks and 
disturbing whole colonies of lizards Penny thought they were sweet. She would 
sit as still asa mouse a lizard tucked into the crook of her elbow, drowsing. 

She had very little time to herself, but once when Walter had taken the 
children down to the river on some task, she wandered up the river-bed some 
distance from the house. It was when she was quite alone that the mountains 
thrilled her most. 

She tore her eyes from the heights and picked up a beautifully marked 
pebble, just big enough to fit snugly into the hollow of the palm of her hand. It 
was greyish-green, veined delicately with rose and ivory. She sat looking at it a 
long time, wonderingly. 

She heard a step behind her on the river shingle. Charles 

"What are you looking at?" he asked. 

'Thisstone." For the moment her enmity for him wasforgotten. It was hard to 
be petty amidst this vastness "I was wondering what stories it could tell. Was it 
spewed up, a rough mass in some great eruption, or broken away from the 
mountainside by an avalanche...worn to smoothness by aeonsof years? It makes 
me feel so insignificant. And the warmth of it, in my palm, comes from the sun, 
billionsof milesaway." 



She said, jerkily, to cover up her emotion, "Charles* have you ever wanted to 
get away from here? I mean I know your grandfather, Frangois Beaudonais 
loved it, and I think you said your father was from the Bavarian Alps? Yes But 
have you never felt life was too grim here, too dangerous? Or do you love it so 
much that you think no price istoo great to pay?" 

Charles said slowly, consideringly, "I've never really analysed it. It's always 
been my life. And sheep-farming is so important for the economy and prosperity 
of the country." 

Penny said, frowning, "But sheep can be reared in places easier of access with 
fewer hazards" 

Charles nodded. 'Yes... but—and this is something I feel very strongly about— 
the world's population is increasing at a terrific rate. They have to be clothed, 
fed. And not just at bare sustenance level as so many are—be it said to our 
shame. These areas remote though they may be, must be brought into full 
production. Now, with aerial top-dressing and so on, they can be. It'sthe hope of 
the future... just as in time, with atomic power, and so on, even the deserts in 
Australia, and itsgreat outback, can be irrigated and used. We need more room, 
Penny, not for us but for less privileged peoples That wasn't a problem of 
FrangoisBeaudonais'sor of Carl Schmidt's but it isof ours" 

Penny said hesitantly, 'Then that's why you wouldn't let anyone take you 
from here?" 

Fie looked down on her, but could see only the line of her chin as she gazed 
up the valley. 

'That'swhy," he said. 

Penny couldn't have analysed her own feelings then. She ought to feel sorry 
for Verona, who was going to be the one to make the sacrifice, but she wasn't. 



She was glad Charles was staying here, among his mountains but she didn't 
know why she was glad. Perhaps it was half-ashamed hope that some day, 
some day... Penny stood up, said briskly, "I can see the children and Walter 
coming back. They'll be hungry." 

She didn't cast the stone from her, she slipped it into her slacks pocket 
unobtrusively. Later that night she put it into a safe place and laughed jeeringly 
at herself for doing so... Victorian damsels kept locks of hair, faded roses* a dance 
programme. But she, Penny Plain, kept a stone that had by now lost itswarmth. 
But that was one memory she might like to dwell on when she was gone from 
here a b t one in which nothing belonged to Verona. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


The sheep were crutched and eye-clipped. 

"Will that be all till after lambing?" Penny asked. "Oh, I suppose you'll do a 
pre-lambing crutch, will you?" 

"We do a full shear before lambing," Charlestold her, and in reply to her look 
of astonishment, "Since we've been doing that we haven't half the losses" 

"Why, I'd have thought in a region like this the sheep would have needed all 
their wool to keep warm?" 

'That was the old idea. But when they're heavy in the wool they're more 
likely to be cast. It's certainly paid dividends Of course, we don't shear up here 
by electricity. We hand-shear. Electricity takestoo much of the wool off." 

'You'll be out constantly in lambing-time, I suppose?" 

'Yes but looking for cast sheep mainly. You don't have to assist merino sheep 
much in the actual lambing. They have small lambs and are extremely hardy, 
bred for the life. They come down to the lower levels steadily asthey get heavier 
in lamb." 

He looked at her. She was all eagerness the keen air had brought colour to 
her cheeks bright carnation; her face was still all angles always would be 
because of the fine bone formation under the flesh, but there was a glow of 
health that had not been there before, even at Picton. 



'This life suits you, Miss Smith. You'd better consider staying on as governess 
after Hilary and Francis get back. It won't be half such hard going then. Hilary 
will be responsible for the cooking and the house." 

Her voice was hard. "Have I complained about the extra work?" 

'You have not. You've tackled it gamely, and done it well. In fact, I've 
discussed it with Francis by letter and we're going to give you the same bonuswe 
give the shepherds" 

Penny'seyesflashed, even the straight brown hair looked aggressive. 

"I won't take it. Anything extra I've done has been for—" She stopped 
abruptly. 

Charleswatched her narrowly. 

"For...?" he prompted her. "Not, of course, for love...?" He grinned. 

"Hardly." Her tone was derisive. "For Madame'ssake. For the children's sake. 
But not for extra money. My salary iscolossaI asit is I will not take a bonus Do 
you hear, Mr. Beaudonais-Smith ?" 

"I hear," he said lightly. "But you didn't give me an answer. Will you stay on 
after the others come back? You love the mountains the children, Grand'mere. 
Why not stay?" 

"Very clever, to offer me a bonus Perhapsyou thought I would then stay on, 
expecting it to be a yearly affair?" 

He said, unexpectedly, putting her out, "No. Twice a year. Same as the 
shepherds But that wasn't the idea." 

She said, rather lamely she thought, "No, I shan't stay." Then, gathering her 
resources together: "Even loving the mountains Grand'mere, the children, doesn't 



make up for—" She stopped. They were near the tree stump, and the trough was 
only one paddock away. 

But there wasno devilry in his eyes this time. Hislipswere a tight line. "Shall I 
finish it for you, Mis Smith? Don't spare my feelings... you don't usually, so why 
bother now? It's so obvious None of that makes up for having to endure my 
presence, does it?" 

She said, looking towards the peak-serrated skyline with eyes that saw 
nothing, "I couldn't have put it better myself, Mr. Beaudonais-Smith." 

She heard him draw a deep breath and added, "After all, you don't really 
want me to stay, do you? It's just that your grandmother has written such 
glowing accounts to your brother and sister-in-law that you feel in duty bound 
to them to try to keep me, sheerly for my usefulness to Dragonshill. You'll really 
be glad, personally, to see me go, won't you?" 

'Yes*" he said, between histeeth. "I'll be glad to see you go. Meantime, for the 
sake of an old lady who feels she has lived too long, and isa complication in life 
up here, and for the children who—oddly enough—adore you, we shall have to 
carry on." 

'Till the othersare home and the thaw sets in," sa id Penny. 

'Yes..till the thaw sets in." 


In June the rams went out for six weeks among the ewes The men were 
constantly out on those blocks Penny felt the land was no more frozen than her 
heart, even while, outwardly, she enjoyed all the outdoor sportsthat Dragonshill 
had to offer. 

It was unbelievable to put on one's skis at the back door and, in company 
with the children, skim lightly over the virgin snow after a fresh fall, having the 



occasional tumble on the uneven ground, looking up at the heights and longing 
to be up there in ideal conditions Sometimes Arene took her up there, but not 
often. They were too busy. On an odd occasion Charlestook them all. He wasan 
expert skier. 

Dawns were breathtakingly beautiful, and as they came so late now, they 
were always up to see them. The kitchen windows looked west, not east, so they 
did not see the ball of the sun, but knew it wasthere when the raystouched the 
tops of the towering peaks with rose and amethyst, coral and flame, turning 
baby clouds to mother-of-pearl, lighting up the ridges and sharp outlines with 
pure fire, beneath the cold blue sky, something that seemed out of thisworld. 

Sometimes Penny would stand, raptly, watching it, and turn to find Charles! 
eyes upon her, enigmatic, sombre. I ought to feel satisfied, she thought once. He's 
thinking I detest him so much that I'm willing to give up the life I love best to get 
away from him. I ought to feel I've had my revenge. They say hell hath no fury 
like a woman scorned, and I'm certainly the woman scorned... but I don't feel 
satisfied. I feel Father wouldn't have approved. And, she continued forlornly to 
herself, I don't much approve of myself...and I don't know what to do about it. If 
only those two in America could come back and I could leave with a clear 
conscience. I must get away! 

They had bouts of glorious sunshine, interspersed with bitter storms* hail 
sweeping against the shutters* snow piled high against the walls* dark mornings* 
afternoons when they had to have lights on by three. Though the house was so 
beautifully warmed by central heating, Charles would light fires too, insisting to 
the children that just as the sight of beautiful table dishes stimulated the 
appetites so the look of leaping flameswarmed the cocklesof the heart. 

False thaws began to set in, when they thought they were saying good-bye to 
the worst of the winter, the road to Tekapo became a morass of churned-up 



mud, and they had to use chainson the tyreson the odd trip that wasnecessary. 
They all became a little edgy. Penny hadn't thought it possible to tire of snow, 
but now she longed to see some ground. 

One night a warm nor'wester sprang up, that quickly changed to rain, and 
s/vept the river-flat almost clear of snow. 

One morning when Penny emerged from the schoolroom, leaving the children 
at revision while she made a steamed pudding, Charles said to her, 'You're 
having a surprise, Miss Smith. Visitors this afternoon. I'm going over to get them. 
They'll be here a bout one-thirty." 

'You mean stock-buyers* or deer-stalkers* or someone like that?" 

"No, but talking of deer—those little venison pies you put on the other night 
were really good. So why not some for tea? I'm sure Mr. and Mrs Hugh Grinstead 
would enjoy them." 

Penny wascompletely amazed. "What? But how—I mean...?" 

'They rang up for a chat with you, but you were down at the skating with 
the youngsters I found out that he was your former employer, and one-time 
friend of your father's I gathered he was just a little anxious about you, won¬ 
dered how you were making out up here, and while he was in Fairlie decided to 
ring. I suggested they came out to see. He'sgot a week of his holiday left. They're 
staying with a builder I know. He said Ella and Harry had assured them I would 
be a fit and proper person to look after you, but knew there is nothing like 
seeing for oneself." 

Penny felt a little dazed. 'Yes Hugh alwaystakeshis holidays in winter, that's 
his least busy time, but—but I'm sure he'd not expect you to offer them 
hospitality." 



"Oh, rubbish...you're offering the hospitality, not me. You'll have to cope with 
the extra chores* the cooking. Is his wife the sort who will lend a hand?" 

"Oh, yes* she's a darling." Penny suddenly flushed. "Oh, thank you, Mr. 
Beaudonais-Smith. It really waskind." 

He laughed shortly. "Poor Penny—it goes against the grain to admit that I 
have a few decent qualities* doesn't it?" 

Penny's eyes* to her horror, filled with tears She turned quickly away, but he 
turned her back. "Here...what'sthis MissSmith?" 

Penny couldn't quickly regain her poise. She dashed a hand over her eyes 
impatiently. "I—I don't know what's come over me. I hardly ever cry. It must be 
just the thought of seeing the Grinsteads Sorry to be such a ninny." 

She hunted madly for a handkerchief. Charles surprisingly produced his and 
held it out. She snatched at it gratefully. 

"I—I just hate people who cry easily." 

Charles said something else surprising. "Oh, there are two sides to that. 
Heaven preserve mankind from the woman who never cries Mother was—like 
most mountain women—rather tough. I mean she could stand up to no end of 
emergencies Yet sometimes for no reason at all, she would sit down and have a 
jolly good weep. For the sheer joy of relieving her feelings she used to say." 

Penny, mopping up, blinked at him over the handkerchief. He continued 
talking, Penny guessed, to give her a chance to regain her composure. "Hilary's 
that way too. Francis used to think when they were first married that the 
bottom of the world had dropped out if Hilary cried. He thought she must be 
desperately unhappy, but by now he can handle it beautifully. He just says 
'Darling, I'm an unfeeling brute... there, there!" and lets her weep it out on his 
shoulder. The next moment all is sunshine in Hilary's little world again." 



He paused, grinned. "Sorry I can't adopt the same technique... you would 
undoubtedly report me to Madame." 

Penny felt laughter bubbling up within her. 

Charles continued, "And even if you are a stubborn, mule-headed little cuss 
I've got to hand it to you that you tackled a big job most would have refused to 
attempt—and handled it well. You're probably a bit done up. Try to take things 
easy while the Grinsteads are here. In fact, for once let's break the rules and 
interfere with school hours Take a week off from schoolroom duties and the 
children can have just one week in August to make up. I mean it, let me have no 
arguing." 

"No, thank you," said Penny, and realised that although in truth the situation 
had not changed between them, the air had been cleared a little and it would 
make this visit more pleasant. In any case, she wouldn't like the Grinsteads to 
have any idea thiswasany more than a new and ideal job for her. 

They had two glorious days Hugh and Charles took to each other on sight, 
and Muriel wascompletely fascinated by Madame. 

"She's like a fairy godmother, Penny. This is like living in a different world. I'm 
so glad Mr. Beaudonais-Smith answered the phone and not you... We'd never 
have been invited up here otherwise. He's amazingly kind, told Hugh if we like 
to bring the children up here in the school holidays we can have the shearers! 
quartersand shift for ourselves 

"Hugh is thrilled. I think he'll really make the effort to get away then. The golf 
course will have thawed out properly, and you know what Hugh is about golf. 
What a place this is., ski-grounds swimming-pool, tennis courts football fields 
cricket pitches skating rink...you'll never want to leave here, will you? I expect 



you're dying for the better weather and the chance to climb. Of course, with such 
an experienced tramper asMr. Beaudonais-Smith you'd come to no harm." 

Charlescame through the kitchen. "Make it Charles* would you, Muriel? Hugh 
and I are on those terms Can't stand all thisformality. Charlesor Carl, whichever 
you prefer. Penny, Arene wondered if you'd like to exercise Copper Lad. He's 
going to ride Ebony Maid. Just down to the Aranui and back. Muriel can come 
out with us Hugh and I are going to have a knock around. The ground's not in 
ideal condition, but there may not be another opportunity this side of the true 
thaw." 

Muriel looked surprised. 'You can't imagine more snow coming, can you, 
Charles? It looks so settled. But you'll be weather-wise. No, I'll not come, thanks 
I'm enjoying being lazy. Madame will be up from her rest in a few moments I'll 
just chat with her keep an eye on the youngsters and make the afternoon tea. 
I'll call you in if you can tear yourselves away." 

Most of the river-flat wasfree of snow, save for a few hard-packed hollows in 
the banksaway from the sun where it wasfrozen solid. They set the horsesat the 
tracks through the flattened tussocks splashing through smaller streams rising 
up the shingle banks 

The horseswere fresh and enjoyed the gallop, and the pace wasfast asthey 
headed the last couple of milestowardsthe homestead. A quarter of a mile from 
it, Arene, in the lead, checked suddenly. 

"By Tane, and all my Maori gods" he said, "I'm seeing things...yet we've had 
nothing but applesand river water, so help me!" He pointed. 

Penny reined in from sheer astonishment. A big black American car was 
coming up from the ford over the Pawerawera. 



She and Arene remained stockstill for a few moments This was something 
that just didn't—shouldn't happen. The car had forded the river. 

"I bet they're looking for somewhere else," said Arene. "Surely they couldn't 
have known the risk they were taking. Anyone would have warned them off. 
After a thaw too. Come on, Penny, let's go and find out. Though I daresay Carl 
will be there before we are. Everyone will be out—thisisan event." 

It was even more of an event than they had imagined. As they drew near 
they saw what was obviously a uniformed chauffeur get out, plus a couple of 
men in black Homburgs and two or three others in lounge suits looking like 
businessmen. 

"Suffering snakes!" said Arene. 'They look like a bunch of ruddy politicians!" 

Which wasexactly what most of them were. 

Penny, woman-like, looked ruefully at herself... stained breeches and wind- 
jacket. She knew her nose was shiny, her boots muddy and wet where she and 
Arene had forded a stream in the illicit pursuit of some fine fat trout they had no 
businessto be catching, much lessguddling, at thistime of year. 

Oh well, if people descended upon you like this they had to take you asthey 
found you—and at least the tinswere full. 

They saw Charles come out to greet them, begin shaking hands She and 
Arene took the last fence and came up with the party. They slid down, looking 
with sheer curiosity. 

Charles smiling, turned to them. He didn't look put out at this invasion. He 
said, "Oh, Penny, Arene..." 

Penny didn't hear any more. She was staring at a young man beside the 
chauffeur, a tall, elegant, dark young man. He wasstaring at her. 



"Dennis!" she said, then, recovering quickly, more lightly : "Imagine meeting 
you here!" 

She wasaware of Charles's sharp glance. Penny could have laughed madly at 
the look on Dennis's face. It wasa blend of pleasure, annoyance (that would be 
because he felt it was irregular not to know where his former fiancee was) and 
disapproval. 

Penny grinned her gamin grin, wiped her handsfree offish scales on the seat 
of her breeches and said, "How do you, Dennis?" She shook hands with him. His 
gaze flickered to her companion. A Maori. 

Penny said easily, 'This isArene Hipatea... Nancy Hipatea's son. Remember 
how I used to worship her from afar?...and now I'm with her son, day in, day out. 
He's almost as good on skis as his mother. Isn't it wonderful what choice surprises 
life has in store for us?" 

Charles saved Dennisan ans/ver by continuing to introduce Penny and Arene 
to the others As Arene was introduced to a Minister of the Crown, he looked up 
and caught Penny's eyes and it said a lot for his self-control that he did not 
laugh. 

Charles included the chauffeur too. 

Charles said to Penny, 'You said the other day that the only drawback to 
Dragonshill was that you never had the pleasure of folk just dropping in. Well, 
they have...like manna from heaven." He added, "It wasfortunate they have a 
high car. They got their instructions from a man just before the turn-off on to the 
Lake road. He just mumbled that you erased the river, and when they saw the 
stakes of the ford, took it." He turned to the visitors "Come on in, we'll have 
afternoon tea on in a jiffy." 



Penny slipped into her room, got into a blue pleated skirt, a twin-set to 
match, and fastened a string of pearls about her neck. With nylons and high- 
heeled shoes she felt more mistressof the situation. 

Charles* to her horror, had them all sitting around the huge table of the 
kitchen when she emerged. 

She said, "I put a match to the drawing-room fire as I passed. You'd like me 
to serve it in there, I suppose, Mr. Beaudonais-Smith ?" 

"Oh no, this is sunnier—and easier. Well go in the other room later." He lifted 
a kettle from the stove, began to rinse out a huge, chipped enamel tea-pot they 
used when shearing. Suddenly Penny wanted to giggle. The Minister of the 
Crown was sitting by the window on the form behind the table...the form Noel 
had been sitting on earlier in the day, rolling out plasticine on a piece of 
plywood. The Minister wasgoing to be lucky if he didn't stick to that seat. Penny 
had an idea she was going to have to scrape plasticine off the ministerial 
trousers It wascoloured plasticine...would those colours run if they got warm? 

Suddenly Penny knew she would have to get her laugh over. She went out 
into the kitchenette, presumably to get some cake, but went further, to the 
storeroom, subsided on a bag of oatmeal and gave way to her mirth. 

Charlesfound her there. "What is it, Penny?" 

"I'm just getting over the giggles You serving tea in that awful tea-pot. 
Madame will have a fit. It should be the silver service and Rockingham tea-set. 
And Mr. Dreaverhill is probably sitting on some royal blue plasticine. It's your 
fault. Why didn't you go into the drawing-room?" 

He burst out laughing in turn. "We're properly caught out, aren't we? Who 
cares? It would have been worse had we been in the middle of shearing. By the 
way, there are things they want to discus* certain experiments in mountain 



farming, the possibility of more deer-stalkers' huts being erected, and taking 
advantage of more tourist attractions in our local scenery. We were not on their 
itinerary, but they heard about us and are impressed with this country. There's 
no chance of discussing it all properly if we have to get them back over before 
dark. I wondered if I might ask them to stay the night and spend all day 
tomorrow with us" 

Penny looked astounded. "But why ask me? You're the big chief." 

He said, rather stiffly, "I know you regard me as hard and selfish, but I do 
have some consideration for the womenfolk. It's a big party. You've more than 
enough on your plate now. We've stacks of room, stacks of food, but it means 
bedsto make up, six men to cater for, linen to wash after." 

Penny said, "Surely I could cope for one night and one day's meals They'll 
leave after lunch, I suppose?" 

'Yes They've a fairly elastic schedule, but they have to be at Lake Pukaki by 
tomorrow night. But I'll only suggest it if you think you can manage and you'll let 
me help." 

Penny agreed. 

While they were eating in the kitchen the phone rang. Penny answered it. 
Verona. 

She wasall ready to settle for a cosy chat, then said, "I suppose the men aren't 
about? I mean if they could come across for me and it'sall right with you, I'd love 
to stay the night." 

Penny's voice was warm. "I'd love to have you, Verona, it so happens I'd be 
glad of your help. Just a moment... I'll switch overto the study. Hang on." 

Charles caught her up as she lifted the study receiver. Before she could speak 
he put a hand over the mouthpiece and said, 'You're not inviting Verona over?" 



'Yes She wants to come. It's all right, she can sleep in the extra bed in my 
room." 

"It will only make work. She can come some other time." 

"I want her to help. Verona isn't the lily of the field you persist in regarding her 
as She can set the dinner-table, and help entertain them. She'll help with the 
dishesand getting the children off to bed." 

Charles said helplessly, "All right, have it your own way. You've fallen under 
her spell too, haven't you? It beats me. I shouldn't have thought Verona wasyour 
type at all. You and she are so different." 

Penny felt he needn't have rubbed that in. She said, "I'd better speak to her 
now. She will think we've been cut off." Then, into the receiver: 'Verona, this is a 
godsend. Arene or Walter will bring you across They'll go over right away and 
wait for you. We have a party of politicians and publicity agents and what- 
have-you landed in on us I'll have to fly now." 

She hung up. Charles said, 'You didn't tell her Penelope Smith's former fiance 
wasamong them." 

Penny flung him a scornful glance. "It's hardly worth mentioning. You're very 
sure of who he is..how did you guess? There are plenty of Dennises" 

'The way he looked at you." 

Penny blinked. 

Charles said, "I mean he still cares—if that means anything to you." 

"It doesn't." Her voice wascrisp. 

He said, "Now, not too much fuss for the meal. They'll have to take pot-luck. 
They know they came unannounced, also that you're being cook, governess 
housekeeper and hostess There's plenty of cold mutton. Just do potatoes and 



tinned peasor something and serve up preserved fruit and cream. With some of 
your excellent coffee and cheese biscuitsthey'll do very well." 

Penny looked exasperated. "I think I can manage a more pretentious dinner 
than that without getting in a flap, Mr. Beaudonais-Smith. Grand'mere—I mean 
Madame—will feel it's much more of an occasion if there is a dinner she can be 
proud to serve to her guests Besides I take a pride in a good table." 

She looked mischievous and added, "I only hope no one asks how we caught 
the trout—or isn't it out of season? I'm banking on them enjoying it as an entree, 
and asking no questions" 

"It's not the visitors you should be worrying about. It's me!" The blue eyes were 
alight with laughter. 'There are some things you've not yet caught up with, 
apparently...I'm the local ranger!" 

"In that case," said Penny sweetly, "you'll be passing that dish up—it would be 
against your principlesto eat poached trout." 

'The hell it would," said Charles 

Penny was thankful that the veal Charles had brought her from a calf killed 
two days before hadn't yet gone into the deep freeze. The steak was thick; she 
could pocket it, stuff it with creamed mushrooms out of a tin. Baked and 
mashed potatoes frozen peas that special sauce David had always liked with 
veal; there was soup already made, cream of onion, delicately spiced. Verona 
would do the croutons for the soup, and peel apples for pies Perhaps lemon pies 
too... 

Verona set the table beautifully. She had brought over in a box some winter 
iris she had brought from Christchurch. They were too frost-tender to be grown 
here; and she had early wattle too, grown on Scarborough Hill, and some Iceland 



poppies that were flown to Christchurch florists from Auckland in the sunny 
north. 

'Thank goodness" said Penny, "I threw out the last of the berries the other 
day, they were dusty and cobwebby, and I'm trying to get some larch twigs to 
leaf behind glass but it'stoo early yet." 

No one would have taken Madame for the age she was tonight. She had 
diamonds at her ears her throat, on her fingers but no less bright was the 
sparkle in her eyes 

There was confidence in her eyes as she waited for Penny to bring in the 
dinner. She had sent out a message to Penny by Charles to say she wanted 
Penny to wear her red dress It was a stiff, rich brocade, patterned in black, and 
Penny wore with it the Chinese amber necklace, ruby red, that her father had 
given her long ago. She had stud earringsto match and the buckleson her black 
shoes were the same rich colour. 

Verona looked enchanting in emerald green with a high upstanding collar 
that gave her an Elizabethan air, and neither of the girls looked as if they had 
lifted a finger to prepare the dinner. 

Charles helped them carry it in. Penny had used a very old dinner service that 
had belonged to Madame's mother and had a quaint design of peacocks on it. 
The dishes were huge and suited the viands The veal was golden-brown, the 
potatoes surrounding it perfectly glazed. Mushrooms peeped out of the steaks 
and around them wasa sauce that tasted asgood as it looked, compounded of 
many things but certainly tomato puree and peppers The soup wascreamy and 
bland, the pastry of the piesfeather-light. 

When they reached the coffee stage the Minister of the Crown sighed deeply 
and happily. He looked at Penny. 



"No doubt Mr. Beaudonais-Smith would murder me if I suggested taking you 
away, but oh, could we use you in the tourist trade! Some of the meals we have 
been served on this trip have been so mediocre... The scenery is wonderful, 
couldn't be surpassed— and here and there we've found an hotel with a little bit 
of imagination as regards menus and perhapsa fair-to-medium cook, but it'sa 
real problem. We want to attract world tourists" He sighed. 'We could certainly 
use you—astutor to cooking classes" 

Penny caught Dennis!seye. It held surprise, respect, admiration. 

They talked on for a few moments the Minister asking Penny where she had 
learnt her continental cooking, and a few other details 

"And of course," he finished, "you have a definite flair for it. Also, may I say, a 
charming way of serving your meals Something not alwayspaired." 

Madame leaned forward, smiling at thispraise of her favourite. 

"She might almost be a Frenchwoman. Not only can she serve mealsthat are 
a delight to the eye as well as to the palate, but she can serve the more lowly 
cuts so that you still feel you are sampling one of the finer of the culinary dishes" 

Penny laughed. "After all this adulation, I shall probably burn the bacon 
tomorrow morning and walk in the humiliation of it all day. I do have my 
failuresat times" 

"And now," said Charles "since I don't want to overwork my continental cook 
and lose her to the tourist agency, I suggest we menfolk clear the dishes and 
stack them in the washer. No, Penny," he put a firm hand on her shoulder, "we're 
about to be adamant!" 

Penny laughed and let him have hisway. 

Muriel nodded her approval. "Very wise to let them. They couldn't possibly 
produce a dinner like that, but they can cope with the dishes... especially in a 



washer. I'd rather rush dishesthrough hot suds in a sink any day, but the gadgets 
appeal to the menfolk." 

For Penny the whole evening had an unreal quality. She could not believe 
she was sitting here with Dennis right opposite her acrossthe room, knowing that 
Charlesand Verona, Hugh and Muriel were all aware of it. 

Charles had insisted on Arene and Walter staying in, to listen and to add their 
contribution to the discussions Charleses outlook on life and his treatment of his 
men often undermined Penny's carefully bolstered dislike of him. He deferred 
quite often, though not patronisingly, to the lads as equal authorities with him 
on the region, itsneedsand possibilities 

When Arene, deep in discussion with the Minister, left his seat by Penny to be 
nearer him, Dennis moved in. 

He said, under cover of the conversation, "I didn't dream I was to meet you 
today." 

She laughed. "No? Just as well you didn't have to claim me asa fiancee when 
I turned up in those filthy breeches covered with fish-scales isn't it?" 

Dennistried to look asif she had done him an injustice. 

"I would have been very proud... Mr. Dreaverhill is most impressed with your 
intelligence aswell asyour cooking." 

Penny pulled her gamin face. "I'm honoured, kind sir, but all that is over and 
done with. I made my decision and I abide by it." 

Dennis hesitated. "Penny, we must talk this out. I can't explain in a room like 
this where any moment the buzz of conversation may die down and we'll be 
overheard. After supper, isthere anywhere we can talk?" 



"No, nowhere." Penny's voice held no regret. "We certainly have a full house 
tonight. Just aswell Hilary and Francisare away." 

Dennis said swiftly, 'What about the schoolroom? That can't be in use." 

Mischief lit Penny's eyes Charles noticed it. She said demurely, "Dennis! You've 
changed. You used to be so circumspect. Always thinking of what people might 
say if Penny Smith didn't behave just so. I mean, what would Mr. Dreaverhill 
think if he saw you disappearing into the schoolroom with the governess? It 
would hint of something clandestine. Besides I have my own reputation to think 
of." 

Dennis gritted his teeth. 'You've changed too. At one time you'd have 
thought nothing of it." 

"No, I'm not the innocent I once was—I even thought you were ideal." She 
shook her head as he would have urged her further. "No, Dennis I've no 
ambition for a talk with you. Besides I'm going to be busy after supper... I've 
breakfast, breakfast for eighteen to prepare for I've got more on my mind than 
trying to warm up dead embers" 

She saw Charles watching her, added, "I feel we're being rude. Let's look as if 
we were listening." 

By the time Penny had served supper she did feel tired, and felt she mightn't 
sleep so well with so much on her mind for the morrow, so as soon asthe visitors 
were shown to their rooms she and Verona went out to the kitchen to put things 
forward for the breakfast. 

Finally Verona went to bed too. Penny could hear Charles still yarning with 
Mr. Dreaverhill in his study. She would have loved to turn in now, but there was 
one more thing waiting her. 



During the evening she had said to Charles, "If you feel Madame isgetting too 
tired, tell me. I don't want to make her feel she must go earlier than the others, 
but-" 

He had nodded. "She's enjoying it so much.—She can sleep later tomorrow. 
This, for her, is like the old times, when she and Grandpere loved entertaining. 
They had such spells alone that they made the most of any visitors and lived on 
the memory for weeks This has been almost a party for her. It will do instead of 
one—she'll be ninety-two the day after tomorrow." 

Penny had thought, Ninety-two! And no cake to cut. 

Charles came out much later to see all the lights were turned out and was 
amazed to find Penny, an apron over her dress stirring a huge mixture. 

"What in the world do you think you're doing? If we're short of cake just slap 
up some scones and pikelets in the morning and open up some of the tins of 
biscuits in the emergency store." 

She shook her head. "It's a birthday cake for Madame. You might have 
mentioned it earlier." 

Charles sat down on a chair. "Penny, you look as if a breath of wind would 
blow you away. How do you store up so much energy?" 

She took him literally. "Something to do with thyroid, I suppose." 

He laughed. "But how long before the damned thing isdone?" 

She gave him a scornful look. "I'm not quite so crazy as to sit up till then. I 
always cook fruit cakes in a cold oven. Just put in the cake, switch the bottom to 
low and leave it all night—or about eight hours" 

He sighed. 'Well, while you're doing that I'll go and empty the ashtrays and 
tidy the drawing-room." 



So, when Penny heard a step, she thought it was Charles It was Dennis Had 
she still had a lingering fondness for him it might have warmed her heart to find 
Dennis the one-time laggard in love, so persistent. Might have satisfied 
something in her to have him plead like this It didn't even matter—it was just 
tiresome. 

She carefully scraped the last of the mixture out, smoothed the top with a 
spatula, placed papers on top, set it in the oven. She went to the sink, washed 
out her bowl, her spoons Without an apology she handed Dennis still mouthing 
fine phrases a tea-towel. His nostrils dilated a little, but, still persuading, he 
meekly dried them. 

Penny then stood back against the bench, a hand each side of her, looked at 
him, sighed. 

"I know I was insufferable," he said, "but when I lost you I came to my senses" 

Her tone was amused. 'You mean you analysed what you'd lost... looked at 
in terms of efficiency in housekeeping, in entertaining, in a certain pliability you 
had come to except from me. No, thanks Dennis My idea of wifehood is rather 
different from that. I expect to tread the heights" Her eyes went to the 
uncurtained window, where, behind the shroud of darkness were the mountains 
the ski-grounds the glaciers... "I couldn't change this for the life you'd offer me. 
I'm in love with mountains" 

Dennis's control slipped a little. "Is it only the mountains you're in love with 
me? Tell me! You've been cooped up here for weekswith thisfellow Beaudonais- 
Smith...with only his grandmother and a bunch of children around. It could be 
you've found him attractive." 

Temptation yawned before Penny. She went in bootsand all. 



"But of course I find him attractive," she said. "When I met him at Picton I 
thought he wasthe most attractive man I'd ever met!" 

Dennis stared at her, open-mouthed. 'You... you knew him before coming 
here? You didn't just meet him after taking the post." 

"Hardly," said Penny, committed now, and not caring much. 

Dennissaid slowly, 'Then you'd met him before you sent my ring back?" 

'Yes" said Penny, and did not enlarge on it. The affirmative seemed to echo 
in the silence of the big house. Penny did not know where to go from there. She 
didn't even know why she had said what she had. Perhaps to convince Dennis 
once for a II it was hopeless 

Into the silence came Charleys voice, smooth, bland, from the passage, calling 
as if he had not known anyone wasthere. 

"Penny...are you coming, darling?Time you were in bed, my sweet." 

Dennis's eyes met hers Darling. MysA/eet. 

"I see," he said. "Goodnight, Penny." He said a second curt goodnight as he 
brushed past Charles As he went out of the door Penny said, "Oh, Dennis do 
leave your trousers in the bathroom( I'm afraid you've sat in some plasticine. I'll 
take it off with meth." 

Dennis like Queen Victoria, wasnot amused. He did not answer. 

Charles came into the kitchen, dropped into a chair, gave way to mirth. 

Penny ought to have been glad he regarded it asa joke, not seriously, but she 
wasn't. It underlined the fact that the idea of Penny Smith in love with Charles 
Beaudonais-Smith wastoo absurd for words 

Charles sobered up. Penny said, 'You...heard?" 



His voice had hateful amusement in it. "Of course I heard. Why else would I 
call you darling, my s/veet? I was playing up to you. Gallant of me, wasn't it, 
especially when you weren't sporting enough to play up to me when I wanted 
you r a id to rouse Verona!" 

Penny felt muddled. She waswearied to the point of exhaustion. What would 
he make of all this? She put a hand to her head in a vague, tired gesture. 

"Doesit matter?" she asked. 

"Not at this hour. Only, since I'm heaping coals of fire on your head, perhaps 
you could meet me half-way. And be a little warmer in your manner towards 
me. Obviously you don't mind deviating from the truth a little. First you de¬ 
ceived me up at the Sounds into thinking you were heart-whole and fancy-free, 
and now it seemsyou're deceiving Dennisabout knowing I lived here. Women!" 

He took her elbow, in silence he steered her to the door of her room. 

"Goodnight, darling Miss Smith," he said mockingly. 

Dazedly Penny stumbled to her room. She wound up the alarm, and didn't 
bother to put the light on, for Verona was fast asleep, and since she had not 
pulled the blind down, and a bright cold moon was lighting the whole range and 
striking back a silver radiance from the snowy peaksabove the Aranui, she could 
see to undress 

She looked down on Verona, at the exquisite features profiled against the 
pillow, the tumbled chestnut curls The moonlight caught the glint of something 
on her lashes Penny looked closer. Yes Verona had been weeping. Why? Could 
she... had she heard Charleses endearments and thought them sincere? Or was it 
because she still couldn't make up her mind about marrying him and living here? 

A pain that was almost physical tore at Penny. If she was loved as Charles 
loved Verona, how easy the decision. Imagine having all that offered you...the 



love of Charles Beaudonais-Smith and the Alps! She thought of what that 
wifehood would mean—not just living with Charlesin a world of their own. 

That's what marriage meant. Penny hadn't known such passionate feelings 
existed in her. Dennis had never roused her. No wonder she had sensed 
something waswrong with their engagement. 

She had never known this joy blended with pain, this fierce passion, this 
physical ache of longing and desire. She mustn't think about such things... it 
would be Verona who would share them with Charles Verona would know what 
it was to waken in the magic dawns of the mountain world, to find Charles's 
hand in hers... Penny pulled herself up. You've got to get back on to an 
everyday footing, my girl, and all that need concern you at the moment isthat 
you've got to make enough porridge for eighteen people tomorrow morning. 
She would get Muriel to do the toast, and they could sit down in two lots 
Perhaps the children and women-folk first, and that would leave them free to 
serve the others By the time all the men took turnsat the bathroom....That was 
the thing to do, keep worrying about how many slices of bacon, whether they 
would all take two eggs..Penny fell asleep. 



CHAPTER NINE 


She slept so heavily she didn't hear the rising of the wind, the driving blizzard 
sn irl down through the mountain gorges* pile up against the house, drift all the 
sheds over. As soon as she woke, however, she knew by the strange light filtering 
in that once again they were snowbound. 

Snowbound... and eighteen of them to feed and amuse indefinitely... A 
dismal prospect. 

However, when they got to grips with the situation it wasn't so bad. She 
expected the V.I.P. to fret and fume. He didn't. He merely rang the next place on 
his itinerary, explaining the situation, despatched a dozen or so telegrams by 
phone, and vowed hewasluckyto have an enforced holiday. 

"It's good for anyone to realise the country can get on without one. This is a 
chance in a thousand for a complete break." He turned to Charles "And if I'll not 
be a darned nuisance and you can provide me with some old duds... large ones.. 
I'd like to come up with you on this snow-raking business or whatever you call 
it." 

They did not see the men again till night, for all of them decided to go. Dennis 
went unwillingly, but not wishful to appear chicken-hearted in front of the 
Minister of the Crown. 

Arene and Walter were left at the first hut and would take the next couple of 
days! moving up to the other hut, snow-raking asthey went. They had plenty of 



provisions* and the huts were always well stocked with tinned stuff too. They 
assured Charlesthey could manage without him. 

"And if you should need me, the usual rifle-shots in the daytime, and the 
Morse flashes at night," he said. 

Penny realised it was not often Charles was not with his men, but he felt he 
had a duty to his guests and there was a fair amount of work at home in any 
case. 

Grand'mere'sbirthday dawned fine and clear, with a firm frozen crust on the 
snow. Charles had his present in readiness for his grandmother, bought in 
Baltimore from an antique shop there, a fine piece of Venetian glass for the 
three-cornered cabinet in her room. 

Verona too had known of the birthday and brought her gift with her, a 
flagon of some French perfume Madame loved. 

Muriel and Hugh, who had spent part of their holiday at the Hermitage, had 
an inspiration and gave her a view of Aorangi taken from an unusual angle, a 
picture they had bought for a souvenir. 

Penny had thought the birthday cake would have to be her sole offering, but 
the night before had realised she too could wrap a gift. 

Madame opened it wonderingly, took in what it was—Penny's father's book 
on the Revolution—looked at Penny and said, "Oh cherie, how like you! It's the 
true gift. I will treasure it, cherie, and when I am gone you will have it back." 

It was a gay gathering and an oddly assorted one. Even Dennis entered into 
the spirit of it. They ate their savouries piping hot, sampled the cake, drank 
toastsinthe light French winesMadame had never lost her taste for. 



The last toast was unexpected. "I give you one to Penny," said Charles* "once 
the stranger in our midst, but now the pivot of our universe. Dragonshill revolves 
around her." 

It sounded sincere, heartwarming, it could have been more heady than the 
wine, but Penny knew it for what it was as she saw Charles! eyes rest on 
Verona—Verona, who should have been the acknowledged centre of his 
universe, and who, for once, seemed overshadowed. It was drunk heartily by all, 
except perhaps by Dennis* and no one knew it was nothing but part of Charles's 
game to make Verona realise hisheart might not be always hers for the taking. 

Then, suddenly, it seemed, because Penny had thought the time would have 
seemed interminable with such a crowd to entertain, the snow was gone again 
from the levels* and the river was passable, though they took no chances with 
the big car, putting it on to a huge trailer that had been used before for similar 
purposes* and towing it through with the truck. 

Penny and Verona and the children went over with them. Penny was 
genuinely regretful to part with the Minister of the Crown. The measure of his 
greatness lay in his ease of manner, his lack of formality. It was impossible to 
remain on formal termswith the man who had helped you peel potatoes* a tea- 
towel pinned around his not inconsiderable middle... a man who boosted your 
ego to such an extent that you didn't almost—envy—Verona her looks any more. 
Hugh and Muriel went too. They dared not risk any longer in case of more falls 
Verona stayed on. 

Charles had asked if she might. Said, "Is that all right with you? No young 
company at her aunt's you see." 

Penny had said, turning the knife in her wounds "Of course—it's natural for 
her to want to be here." When Charles made no answer she was unexpectedly 
filled with compassion for him. Who knew what feelings he mastered? Perhaps 



Charles too spent wakeful nights wondering if Verona would ever capitulate. 
Penny thought of the intensity of feeling that had swept her the other night and 
knew a great pity for all people, including herself, whose dreams did not come 
true. Most of all she knew a sorrow for Verona, who knew a restlessness within 
herself that would not let her be. 

Besides since Charles had been such a sport over her deception of spirit, she 
could no longer be quite so scathing about the way he had tried to use her. 

The next few days were glorious with the sun melting even the snow in the 
gullies near the house and the streams singing madly on their way down to the 
riverswhich in their turn flowed into the great lake. 

This particular day the two shepherds had set off with Charles taking the 
truck asfar as possible. They might get it almost asfar asthe first hut, but they 
would have to negotiate the streams carefully, for with freshes due to the thaw 
they changed course frequently and the shingle bottoms might not be so sound, 
or the fords have shifted. Where necessary they would make the dangerous 
places more safe, and, experienced river men as they were, would fathom out 
better crossings None of the streams were wide up the Aranui Valley, though. If 
they got to the first hut, Arene and Walter would go on foot to the next one to 
see how the sheep there were faring. But Charles hoped to be back by sundown. 

The women and children had just finished morning tea when the ring came 
through. It was repeated several times the party call, loud and urgent. Mrs 
Richards 

She wasted no words she dared not. She needed help. She was ringing from 
the big work-shed, where there wasan extension. She and Gwillym were on their 
own. He had been working with an electric power unit down there, on an im¬ 
plement, and his clothing had got entangled in the belt. How long he had been 
injured she didn't know. He had managed to switch off, or else—But he had 



jammed against it, and almost strangled. She had slashed him free with a 
skinning knife when she found him, and had applied resuscitation, so he was 
breathing now, but was only semi-conscious* and she thought an arm and a leg 
were broken. 

She dared not leave him long. Would Penny contact Timaru Hospital, get 
them to fly a doctor in immediately, send Charles over as soon as possible? She 
must go, she wasterrified hisbreathing might again falter. 

Penny said, "Leave it to us Well get help to you, and the doctor." She hung 
up and turned to see Verona, white as chalk, supporting herself against the 
table. Her lipsseemed stiff. 

"It'sGwillym, isn't it?" 

AsPenny nodded, explained, Verona came to life. 

She said, with a crispness Penny had never found in her before, "It's over to 
you to get the hospital right away. Make them realise it's life or death... They'll 
contact the airport. Then take Cooper Boy and go for Charles" 

Penny blinked, said indignantly, 'You do the ringing while I go for Charles No 
need to double-bank." 

Verona made an impatient gesture. "I'm taking Ebony Maid. She's faster. I'll 
go over the Pawerawera and up the short cut. I know it like the back of my 
hand. I'll be there long before Charles" 

Penny wasbewildered. 'You'll be where?" 

"Richards!, of course." She rushed out into the porch, seized an old 
windbreaker, zipped it up to her throat, and rushed out to the paddock. Penny 
didn't watch her go, she wasat the phone, but when she heard the hoovesthun- 
dering down towards the river track, she knew Ebony Maid had never been 
saddled so quickly before. 



They cleared the line for her, in seconds she was on to Timaru Hospital. They 
said they would see to the Air Rescue Service, and gave Penny a few quick 
instructions on the necessary first aid to be passed on to Mrs Richards 

"Carl Smith will know what to do," said the doctor who was speaking to her, 
"and I guess he'll be there like greased lightning." 

Penny called out to Pierre, "Catch Copper Boy and saddle him. Bring him to 
the door. Brigid and Judy, go ahead and open all the gates you can ahead of 
me." 

She went into Madame's room, told her quietly, saw the old lady could take 
it. 

'Yes Verona wouldn't hesitate, foolish and all as she is When it comes to 
things like this she isasmuch a mountain woman asany of us But you, my child, 
you are not used to fording the mountain streams Keep to the shoulders of the 
hills when you come to the two larger streams They may be too deep at present 
for safety. I pray le bon dieu that Carl is not yet all the way to the hut. If they 
have had trouble with the fordsthey may not have got there. Now go, I shall be 
all right." 

The going was hard after the thaw. You just had to slow the pace. It wouldn't 
help if you were thrown. She followed Madame's advice about the larger 
streams 

Charles was right at the hut, and the shepherds had gone on. She saw the 
truck parked in the river-bed and knew relief. Charles was beyond, turning 
sheep. 

He paled under his tan. 'Verona went on horseback?" 

"She said it would save time. She took the short cut." 



Charles looked grim. "It's a short cut all right... but even in summer devilish 
dangerous And at this time of year—well, madness. A narrow, steep gully, quite 
unsafe for riding... boulders and overhanging outcrops that are loose. And the 
stream will be swift and deep." 

Penny knew a twist of anguish. How terrible for a man to know the woman 
he loved was facing dangers like that; but despite his fears he would be proud 
because Verona had risen to the occasion like any mountain woman. 

"I'll take the truck, Penny. If I take Copper Boy he may go lame. And 
anyway, the short cut may be impassable. Verona may have had to turn back. 
You come with me, Penny. To the homestead, I mean. Turn Copper Boy loose. 
He'll find hisway home." 

The rough jolting ride back through the river-bed with the tracks loose after 
the thaw wasa nightmare. But once Charlesgot over the Pawerawera the going 
would be easier. Not that the road to the Richards! place was good, but at least 
it was not river-bed. 

Charles stopped at the homestead only long enough to fill up with petrol 
from the pump, and drove on to the river. Penny watched him go, a prayer in 
her heart for Gwillym, for Verona, and went in to cope with the ordinary routine. 
She made herself and Madame a cup of tea. 

The old lady said, "It is hardest of all to wait, cherie. I have done a lot of 
waiting in my time. But we must not ring. They will not want to be bothered 
with the phone. They will think of usagain when Gwillym isout of danger." 

Penny said, "I wonder where Morwyn was I'd have thought he would be 
home. He could have flown his brother straight down. But perhaps he was up at 
one of their huts" 



Madame said, "I wastalking to Mrs Richards yesterday. She said Morwyn was 
with Ruihi in Christchurch. He'd taken his plane up. It will be at the Canterbury 
Aero Club's grounds One thing, having it, if they can contact him, he can come 
up to his mother in no time." 

Charles rang them at two. "Everything's all right, Penny. At least—under 
control. It was rather ghastly, but Verona had managed wonderfully. She got 
there long before me—how, I don't know. Mrs Richards was terrified she had 
damaged the broken bones applying resuscitation, but she and Verona 
managed to get him on to a mattress got him warm, and reasonably 
comfortable, and Verona immobilised the limbs they thought were broken. The 
doctor said but for that the fractures might have been more complicated. 

"His throat is horribly bruised and he's suffering from shock, and though his 
breathing wasn't too bad by the time they left, they were going to fly at low 
altitude. They brought a nurse and a supply of oxygen, and now they'll be 
almost at the hospital. Verona waswonderful." His voice held a ring of pride. 

"I'm sure she was" said Penny. 'Verona has got what it takes and perhaps 
now, when she realises she can cope in an emergency, she may...she may decide 
about...about remaining here." 

Now his voice held a triumphant note. "She has It's a II over—bar the shouting 
Verona hascapitulated." 

Penny managed to say, "I'm so glad... for both your sakes What about 
Morwyn?" 

"We've contacted him. He and Rubi will be here before sundown. I can't leave 
till then. But I'll be home soon after. Grand'mere all right? I'm always afraid of 
these shocksfor her now." 



'Yes> she's marvellous Don't worry, even if you can't make it tonight. I'd 
manage. Don't risk the river if it's late. Even if it means staying at Llewellyn's" 

"Blessyou, Penny. I knew you'd cope. But I'll be back. Good-bye for now." 

The children were in bed by the time Charles got back. Penny had been 
down to the river and hung the two storm lanternson the poststhat marked the 
homestead and of the ford. They were hardly ever used now, with the powerful 
lights of the truck lighting up the waters but the river crossings in the dark were 
Penny's greatest fear. 

Grand'mere had looked very white and frail as the day had worn on, and 
Penny had persuaded her to go to bed early too. The indomitable old lady said, 
"I'll read till he comes in. I like to know he is safe home." But this time physical 
weariness had triumphed over the great spirit and she had fallen asleep, her 
hand in her book. 

Penny had removed her glasses the book, and tucked her arms in, kissed the 
crepey old cheek gently, and snapped the light off. 

She heard the truck. Charles came in, tired lines on his face, but with that in 
his eyes a gentleness a gladness Penny could not quite meet. In time she would 
get over it, but to see that glow in hisface and know what it wasfor was beyond 
bearing. 

She got up, said, "Did they manage dinner over there, or were they all at sixes 
and sevens?" 

"We had a snack meal, and odd cups of tea. Do you mean you saved me 
some dinner? Good, I'm starving." 

Penny had his dinner on a covered plate over a pan of hot water. He looked 
at it appreciatively. Penny had used a couple of chickensout of the deep freeze. 



Penny sat quietly watching him enjoy it, knowing that soon it would be for 
Verona to wait upon him. 

Charlesgave her end less details* asked about their own day. 

He said, "If Grand'mere wakes* I'll go in and tell her all about it. Otherwise I'll 
just let her sleep on." 

Penny said, "I didn't tell her about the other. I thought you would like to tell 
her yourself." 

Charles looked puzzled. "What other? I don't get you." 

Penny'slipsfelt stiff. "About—about you and Verona." 

"About me and Verona?" he echoed, and looked still so uncomprehending 
Penny felt a rage s/veep over her. 

'That she's given in at last...that she's going to marry you." She stopped, and 
added, "What are you looking like that for?" 

Charles got his breath. "What the blazes are you talking about? You know 
perfectly well that Verona isgoing to marry Gwillym!" 

Penny felt exactly as if she had missed a step in the dark. As if the myriad of 
stars outside were whirling about in a frenzy. She had just risen up to pour 
Charles another cup of coffee, but she sat down again, feeling the need of 
support. She wasright at the opposite end of the big table from him. 

Then she managed, "Gwillym? But you said...you said... and she said..." She 
stopped, her thoughts whirling Just what had been said? Remembered incidents 
flitted through her mind like kaleidoscope pictures Charles saying, "A man's 
heart is involved in this... a man's whole life." Not Charles's heart, Charles's life. 
Charles teasing Penny in front of Verona about Gwillym coming here so often 
and shooting pointed glances at Penny. Verona saying Charles would not 



understand. Understand what? Understand her feelings about Gwillym, she 
supposed now. 

Had anyone—ever—said in so many words* "Charles lovesVerona," or "Verona 
loves Charles"? Penny put a hand up to her head, shook it a little, felt extremely 
idiotic. 

Charles said, 'You know, I had an idea that on the phone you said, 'I'm glad. 
For both your sa/ces' But the line was not particularly clear and I thought you 
must have said their sakes Because," hisvoice sounded severe, "I don't think any¬ 
one could not have known. How on earth could you think it?" 

Penny said desperately, afraid she might give herself away, "I don't think any 
name wasever mentioned. It couldn't have been." 

Charles started to laugh. "Penelope Smith! You certainly have a happy knack 
of getting muddled up, haven't you? I was simply trying to make Verona think 
none of us—up here—could resist you. I never thought of such a thing as fa lling in 
love with Verona. I've known her all my life. She's like a sister to me. I admit she's 
a beauty, but when you've grown up with a person's looks aII your life it doesn't 
make any impact on you. Besides* she's always been Gwillym's" 

He suddenly looked angry. "And if you think I'd allow any woman to shilly¬ 
shally with me the way Verona haswith Gwillym, you're much mistaken." 

Their eyes met. Penny's heart gave a lurch. 

The phone rang. 

"Oh, blast the thing," said Charles 'This place gets more like London every 
day. What now? Hullo, hullo?" 

Hisvoice changed from the note of impatience to warm friend lines. "Oh, how 
good of you to ring, Verona. How is he? Good! He'll be as right asthe bank in no 
time. And let me tell you, you're the heroine of the hour. No going back on that 



decision you made, wench. We need women like you in the mountains I'm 
telling everybody you're going to marry Gwillym just in case you have second 
thoughts Yes... Penny's here drinking in every word. We all offer you our 
felicitations Right. Ring me again tomorrow after you've seen him again." He 
hung up. 

Penny said, "IsVerona inTimaru?" 

'Yes of course. She went in the plane with Gwillym." 

Just then Madame'sbell tinkled. 

'The phone must have wakened her," said Charles "I'll just go in and give her 
my report." 

When he came back Penny wasin bed. 

Her first rush of gladness had subsided. Verona wasn't going to marry Charles 
but what real difference did that make? Don't forget, silly Penny Smith, what he 
thinksabout you. A homely little thing. Even suppose by now he hasgot to know 
you better, admires the way you cope with life at Dragonshill, finds you a 
kindred spirit for his beloved mountains a man doesn't fall in love with someone 
he considers homely. The situation is much as it was before. You mustn't wear 
your heart on your sleeve...you'll get hurt again. 

The next day was busy. Charles had to leave the milking and feeding-out 
around the homestead to Penny and the children because he had to get the 
truck up to the hut assoon as possible. The men were meeting him there at three 
to return, and he had a lot of work to do in the vicinity of the hut before he'd be 
ready to leave there with them. Penny packed him some provisions the children 
helped load the truck with wood for the hut, and then she and they plunged 
into the work of the day. 



The next week or two were horribly busy. Penny found she couldn't cope with 
it all, and worried because she felt the house was looking neglected. She always 
managed to keep Madame's rooms immaculate, and the kitchen and kitchen¬ 
ette, but apart from that she just managed to keep abreast of the school work, 
the cooking, the washing and ironing. 

Then Arene went down with a particularly virulent form of influenza. Charles 
moved him up to the house and insisted on Walter coming up too. 

'You may go down with it too, Walter, and if you take it as badly as Arene, I 
wouldn't like to think of you away acrossthere." 

Charles did most of the nursing himself. Penny protested, but he was quite 
adamant. "I don't want you in that sickroom too much. We're all depending on 
you. If any of the rest of usare laid low the place can get by without us Imagine 
if you were sick and Madame took it! No, you're to stay out." 

Madame watched them both indulgently these days She was well aware, 
Penny thought, that the old enmity had gone out of their dealings with each 
other. It worried Penny. She of the French traditions Madame had rebelled 
herself against her parents! choice of a husband for her, but by now that memory 
would be dim, and it was quite evident that Madame thought Penny would 
make Charlesan ideal wife. 

As if there hadn't to be more than that, thought Penny forlornly. It wasn't a 
matter of dimensions of suitability, a man needed an extra awareness of the 
spirit, something to appeal to his inherent chivalry, something to stir his senses to 
make the blood leap. Something she supposed only beautiful women inspired. 

So she did not answer when one day Madame said, "One thing more I do ask 
of life...to see Charles married. Every man wants a family. He should have sons 
and daughtersof hisown. If he doesn't marry soon he never will." 



Penny said hastily, "I think I hear the phone." 

Madame looked after her, smiling. 

One night Madame said, "Penelope, for dinner tonight, change into the plain 
black wool dressyou wore the night of my party. I've seen it only once. I liked it." 

Penny said, "Oh, it's a little too dressed-up for just the family, isn't it?" 

Madame had shown disapproval of the remark. Charles had laughed. 

"For once, Penelope Smith, you have displeased my grandmother. You know 
the old joke about the Englishman dressing for dinner in the middle of the 
Sahara. Go and put it on." 

Penny went to do Madame's bidding—not Charles's* she was careful to point 
out. It was a soft woollen frock, full in the skirt, and quite glamorous It had 
facings of vivid green, and its sash was lined with green too. After dinner, when 
they had gone to sit in Madame's room, Madame said critically, 'Those pearlsdo 
not suit that lovely frock, cherie." 

Penny looked down at them. "No, I suppose not, but apart from my Chinese 
amber, which would suit it less still, I have nothing." 

Madame got up, went acrossto a little safe let into the wall behind a picture, 
and drew out a well-worn case. She came back to her chair. 

"Come and kneel down beside me, petite," she commanded. 

Penny knelt down. Madame drew out an emerald necklace, unclasped it, 
leaned forward and clipped it about Penny's neck. 

The swift colour flowed up into Penny's face. "Madame, I—" 

"Oh, tush," said Madame imperiously. 'You young folk do not know how to 
receive presents graciously. When you gave me your father's book, I accepted it 



knowing it for a sacrifice, for your most treasured possession. You cannot imagine 
the pleasure it gave me. So you must take this necklace." 

Penny said hesitantly, "Indeed, Madame, I didn't want to be ungracious* it's 
just that—well, everyone might not be so pleased. They are family jewels* are 
they not?" 

Madame smiled. She flicked Penny's flushed cheek with her finger. 'Yes You 
have a rare sense of the fitness of things I like it. But Hilary has many other 
family jewels I wanted her to have them in my lifetime. And she has some in 
trust for Judith and Brigid. But these, though less valuable than some, were my 
favourites I should like you to have them." 

Penny looked at Charles uncertainly. He nodded. His eyes were serious but 
his lips smiling. 'Yes I would like you to have them." 

Penny stood up, kissed Madame, fingered the emeralds appreciatively, then 
woman-like, went acrossto an antique mirror the other side of the room to look 
at them. She switched on a wall-lamp, peered at her reflection. In it her mirrored 
eyes met Charleys 

Soon Madame wearied, and Penny assisted her to bed. Charles went to his 
study. She looked in the open door asshe came back. 

"Goodnight," she said, and would have passed on, but he called, "Oh, would 
you come in a moment? I have something to show you." 

She said rather shortly, 'Yes?" 

Charles laughed. "Don't sound as if you think you're going to be put on the 
carpet. I only wanted to show you this" 

He got up from his chair, and turned to the doorswhich led to a tiny glassed- 
in porch that looked eastward. Most of the windowsat Dragonshill looked down 
the lake or acrossthe Aranui to the sheer bluffsand heightsat the other side, but 



thisone looked towardsthe distant sea though range upon range of mountains 
and foothills lay between. 

Charles said, "Must be a month since we had those visitors., it's another full 
moon." 

Penny stood, her hand on the window-sill, caught up with the unbelievable 
beauty of it all. The night sparkled with the silver hoar of frost, above them 
reared the Hill of the Dragon, beyond it was the Two Thumbs Range, in the 
flawless purity of mountainsthick-mantled in snow. There wasthe silver chastity 
of starlight, and superimposed on it the passionate warmth of a great orange 
moon. 

They seemed to stand there a long time. Minutes did n't matter or register on 
a night like this Beauty was so fleeting, there might never again be quite this 
enchantment, this marriage of starlight and snow, mountain and moon.... 

The moonlight caught the green fire of the emeralds at Penny's throat. She 
looked up and caught Charles' eyeson her, not on the scene outside. 

He said deliberately, 'You suit black, Penny. Till now I've always thought 
black suited only very blonde or very dark women, not little brown things like 
you, Penny. But black does something for you." 

She laughed, and she was surprised herself at how harsh her laughter 
sounded. 'Yes... and so does moonlight do something for me,,. Black frocks and 
emeraldsand moonlight enhances even the Penny Plains" 

She thought that thistime it might ring a bell, might stab him into awareness 
of what he had once said about her, make him feel hypocritical. But he only said 
lazily, 'What nonsense you do talk, Penny. Trying to sound cynical and worldly. 
You aren't the type for it, you know. Besides...who could be cynical over a moon 
like that?" 



His arm described an arc. 

Penny shivered suddenly. "I don't trust any moonlight, Charles The moon over 
Scarborough the night Dennis proposed... that brought me nothing but 
unhappiness I don't trust the moon over the Sounds the moon over the Alps 
They all add up to the same thing... compliments that aren't sincere, that can't 
stand up to the test of daylight, vows that won't be kept... There's nothing real 
about moonlight. I'm going in. Goodnight." 



CHAPTER TEN 


Arene began to show signs of improvement, to Charleys relief. 

"He was threatened with T.B. some years ago," he told Penny. 'That's why 
Nancy sent him up here. They have pronounced him quite cured, but this could 
pull him down." 

There came another morning that Charles set off for the valley. He took the 
truck. "I'm going a bit beyond Number One Hut, but not too far. I don't think 
you'll want the truck here today, and if anyone ringsto come across it will be just 
too bad for them. I want to bring a bit of gear down from the hut. There'sthat 
old dog-sled up there. I'm going to bring it down and fix it up for the children. 
Should have earlier, but it's been a hectic season." 

"Dog-sled? But you don't use them here, do you?" 

"We don't, but they trained some of the huskies for the South Pole Expedition 
here and this was damaged and left behind. Well, I must get cracking. Cheerio. 
I'll be in before dark." 

But he wasn't. 

It wasquite a day. Walter went down very suddenly with the 'flu. He was hot 
and shivery, and perspiring heavily, and his legs just gave way under him. Penny 
packed him off to bed, putting him in a different room from Arene, who was 
improving but extremely weak. She did hope Grand'mere would not take it. 



By the end of the afternoon Walter was in a high fever, and delirious Penny 
had recourse to the medicine chest in Charleses study that was reserved for the 
more serious illnesses Charles had instructed Penny several times in the use of all 
the things 

It waswell stocked. He had a friend in Timaru, a doctor, who came up yearly 
for a holiday, and re-stocked it for him and coached Charles in the use of any 
new medicines There was even a small surgical kit. 

"It could be necessary to do a bit of bush surgery, so I've studied it up. It's 
come in useful once or twice." 

"I did take a first-aid course," Penny told him. "Father insisted on it when I first 
started climbing, but thisgoesfurther still." 

But now she was grateful that she had nothing more complicated to do for 
Walter than dose him with the antibiotic tabletsto bring his temperature down, 
and sponge him. 

Madame came in with her, and together they sponged and changed him. He 
had been so hot that his pyjamas made a wet squelch on the floor when they 
dropped them down. 

Madame narrowed her black eyes "I expect it is just 'flu, since Arene had it, 
but this could be glandular fever." She looked under his armpits examined his 
groin. 'Yes there are definitely small lumps here, and funny little patches like 
enlarged biteson his forehead and behind hisears I'm almost sure that's what it 
is Pierre had it once. We can manage. Those tablets will be all right. Plenty of 
fluids a light diet, and Charles will help you with the nursing through the night. 
He'll need an eye kept on him in case he throws the covers off, and frequent 
spongings It is a good job his bedroom is off the kitchen. It makes the nursing 


easier. 



Penny felt she would be glad when Charles was home, bringing with him 
confidence, moral support, physical reserves 

But it looked as if he was going to be late. The short afternoon was already 
gone. No matter, the truck was well equipped with lights and Charles was used 
to it. Look how late they had been last time all three of them had gone up, and 
with only one man on the job this afternoon Charles might have found more 
than he could cope with in the short time to reach the homestead before 
darkness 

Nevertheless Penny noticed Madame kept glancing up the valley and 
stopped Judy from pulling down the blinds 

Once she said, 'You can usually see the lights of the truck from far away." She 
turned to the children. "Now, your governess has had a busy day, and she may 
be up half the night with Walter. You children can get off to bed and you can 
put your lights off early too. Just half an hour with your books Penelope must 
have some peace and quiet. When Carl gets in she can have a couple of hours! 
sleep and he will sit by Walter." 

Soon quietness descended on the big kitchen. Penny administered tablets to 
Walter, glucose, fruit juice, sponged him, turned his pillow. She went in to Arene, 
found him asleep, his golden-brown face thin and pinched against the white 
linen. 

She came back into the kitchen. Madame did not hear her coming. She was 
still in her chair at the head of the table against the window, her eyes staring up 
the valley. 

To Penny the clock sounded as if it were ticking far too loudly, far too 
ominously, far too fast. The minutes were flying by and there was no sight of the 
truck lights Charleswasup there in the vast immensity of the mountains alone. 



Suddenly Madame said, 'Three short, three long, three short ...Mon dieu! Carl 
issignalling from the hut for help." 

She forgot her stick, and with amazing speed moved to the porch window 
which commanded the best view up the valley. 

"Bring me a candlestick," she commanded, "and something to pas in front of 
the flame. A writing pad will do." 

Penny, heart racing, passed them to her. The old lady was spelling out the 
flashes asthey came. Then she too began pasing the pad in front of the candle 
in quick, decisive movements 

There was a brief flash back from the window up the valley, then the light 
remained what it was—an ordinary hurricane lamp. 

Grand'mere turned back to Penny, and thistime she felt the losof her stick. 
She put a hand behind her, sought the support of the wall. 

"He has injured his leg. He asks for help. It needs stitching. He said send 
Walter." 

Penny closed her eyesagainst all that that meant now. Charles oh, Charles! 

"Grand'mere," she said, and neither of them noticed she had not said 
Madame, "what did you answer him? You told him you would send help, didn't 
you?" 

"I did," said Madame, and her face wasgrey. "But, Penelope child—" 

Penny grinned her gamin grin. "Good job I helped Charles stitch that cow's 
udder when she jumped the barbed wire, isn't it? Help me get my things 
together, Grand'mere." 

The old lady made no demur. It had to be done. But her eyes were piteous 
She said heavily, "If only the river were not up! I could get Mr. Llewellyn to come 



over...though even then, with the truck up the valley, and no lights it would be 
dangerous He'd have to use a horse." 

Penny put her strong young arms about her. "Madame, remember I am a 
child of the mountainstoo, and the light will guide me. I will take no risks Better 
for Charleses sake to travel slowly. Assoon as it's daylight tomorrow ring Morwyn. 
He will fly in, and if Ruihi comes with him, and they bring Pierre up, we could 
organise a stretcher party and get Charles down in reasonable comfort." 

Madame said, urgency in her tones "Promise me you will keep to the 
shoulders of the hills You will not ford any of the larger streams? You will test 
every foothold, and use your torch to spy out every drop down ahead of you?" 

"I promise." 

The two women worked quickly. Penny got out the medical kit, packed all 
she would need into a haversack, put in a flask of the hot soup from the stove. 
Other provisions would be there. She was careful about tying of her boots to see 
there were no wrinkles in the socks about the heels took two torches 
Grand'mere made her strap on a pup tent. 

"If anything happened and you couldn't go all the way tonight it might make 
all the difference to you. You could go on in the daylight then. You know how to 
secure it in shingle?" 

"I've often bivouacked." 

Penny was ready. She took the old face between her hands "Walter seemsto 
be sleeping peacefully. More tablets at one. And take care of yourself, 
Grand'mere." 

Madame kissed her. "May le bon dieu go with you, petite, for your own sake, 
for Carl's for all our sakes When you get to the hut, signal me so I shall know 
you have arrived. You know how to do it? Yes" 



Then Penny was out in the clear, starlit night, and only Madame knew that 
Charleses last signal had not been complete. It had been half-way through 
spelling a word. He knew that the message had been received, that help wason 
itsway, but he had not been able to finish. 

Penny could not have analysed any of her feelings She supposed fear must 
be underlying them... fear that had to do with deep sable shadows on the 
ground that was familiar terrain by day, but traps for unwary feet by night. 
There was the fear of seeing that light in the window suddenly go out, fear of 
never getting there at all. All the fearswere for Charleses sake, nor her own...but 
at the time all she was conscious of was the need to keep on. Nothing else 
mattered. 

When, as she dipped down each rise at the far side and she lost sight of the 
lamp, she prayed silently, "Let me find it shining when I reach the next rise, God." 
As she dipped down into the deep gullies shining her torch on murky depths 
and gauging how far she would have to spring before landing on solid ground 
she prayed, "Don't let me get stuck... don't let me twist my ankle, keep me on 
my feet, God." 

Only her face felt cold. The rest of her wasalive, tingling, even uncomfortably 
hot. Her pack was heavy enough, but the load well distributed, she was in 
excellent condition, and she climbed and descended with no attempt to force the 
pace. She wastoo experienced for that. 

The descents were worse than the ascents slithering, with stones rolling under 
her feet, slippery and bogged in mud, and her ears were strained for the sound 
of waters in every ravine...would they be deep—too deep, necessitating climbing 
still further? The waters sounded fuller, more rushing, to her than a few days 
ago... More snow had melted. 



She began to come to swiftly running streams that looked like barring her 
way, and above these were perpendicular bluffs of no great height where the 
hills dropped down abruptly to the edge of the shingle. But each time the 
streams proved negotiable. She took them slowly, sending her torch raying out, 
penetrating the shadows* calculating the depth, the steadiness of the stones she 
might use to get acrosswithout getting drenched in the icy water. 

Whenever she came to a sheltering rock, after a piece of tough going, she sat 
down, or leaned against it for a few restoring moments Sometimes she knelt by 
the little streams drank thirstily. Once or twice, when it was visible, she looked 
back at the homestead, comforted immensely by the oblongs that were the 
kitchen windows where a frail, heroic old lady prayed, willed her to win through. 

Three times more she could do nothing but plunge into the streams and they 
were deeper now. She tested each step with her stick, and coming up out of the 
water, stamped her feet and clapped her hands 

Two or three times she felt she was very near the hut, only to find as she 
crested a ridge that there were still more gullies more shoulders between herself 
and her objective. 

Then, suddenly, there was the hut right above her, with only gentle tussocky 
slopesto be climbed to reach it. No hazardsthere. 

And the light was still in the window. She could smell the faint, comforting 
smell of wood smoke. If Charles had been able to light a fire all might be well 
with him. Penny felt light-headed with relief as she gained the natural rock 
ramp that led to the hut. She had made it! 

"Charles!" she said asshe pushed open the door. Then she halted. 



Charles lay where he had fallen by the window from where he had sent his 
desperate signals He was on his face on the dirty floor, and his trouser-leg was 
horribly stained. 

Penny flung off her fur-lined gloves knelt, turned him gently over. Then she 
let out a long-held breath. He lived. The magazine Charles had used for his 
signalling lay beside him. She picked it up, moved to the window. She must let 
Madame know she had got there. They had agreed on several shortened signals 
Penny knew what she was going to say: "Safe and sound. All is well." She 
repeated it, waited, saw Madame's message come back across the miles 
"Message received. Blessyou, my child." 

And now, all that mattered was Charles Had he fainted from loss of blood? 
Was he concussed? If only she knew how the accident had happened! Were any 
bones broken? Might there be damaged ribs? She must be very careful. 

Gently she eased him into a better position. He had slit his trouser-leg the 
better to get at the wound. It wouldn't have been easy. It wasa horrible gash, at 
the back of the knee, to almost half-way down the calf. He had put a pad on it, 
wound bandaging around it from the first-aid kit in the hut. She looked higher— 
he had a cord tied round his thigh, twisted about a piece of stick. A tourniquet. 
Charles had done that in case it wasan artery. 

She was rapidly piecing the story together. He'd been able to put a match to 
the fire—it was always set—but he'd passed out before he could replenish it, but 
at least he wasnot ascold ashe might have been. She could smell brandy on his 
breath. 

Penny sprang to the fireplace. He must be kept warm. The grey ashes held a 
trace of heat. She heaped on paper, brushwood, manuka. They caught 
immediately, and the sudden warmth comforted Penny. She hadn't yet 
disturbed all the bandages They didn't cover the whole wound, only some of it. 



She must get him off the floor, he was right in the draught from the door. But 
how? Charleswasover six foot and broadly built. 

She decided on putting him on the stretcher. The bunks were in shadow and 
she must have light to stitch by. She felt over him swiftly to see if any boneswere 
broken. There were none, apparently. She examined his head. He appeared to 
have a small scalp wound. She hoped he would not come round till she got him 
on to the bed. 

He was lying on a deerskin. Penny got hold of two of the leg flaps* and 
dragged him acrossthe floor. She then knelt behind him, put her armsunder his* 
rose up, the flaps in her hands* back till she sat on the bed, dragged him back till 
he was sitting on her lap... It wasa terrific drag on her muscles 

She got her knees wedged firmly under his wincing inwardly at the thought 
of what she must be doing to that wound, and with a last desperate effort rolled 
back with him on to the bed. 

There! It wasdone. Now for the task she dreaded. Penny undid the bandage, 
allowed herself no revulsion. There wasa little fresh blood, not much. The fire 
leaped up, giving more light. Penny put the lamp on a chair nearby, got the 
first-aid kit undone, picked up the hypodermic syringe that contained the local 
anaesthetic. She would have liked to dodge that, but she dared not risk him 
coming round while she stitched. It might take her a fair time. 

She could hear Cha rlesls remembered voice as he instructed her as she stitched 
the cow's udder, hear herself repeating it after him. Penny got the injections 
over. She cleaned the wound with spirit, drew the edges together, set her teeth 
and went ahead. Afterwards she realised it was easier than she had expected, 
and she had an idea she'd made a fairly neat job of it. It looked much less 
revolting now. It comforted her mightily. She was practically sure it was safe to 
take the tourniquet off. There was no artery cut. 



She undid the cord, watched the wound carefully for any spurt of blood, then, 
confident she had done all possible, put clean gauze on it, a large pad of cotton¬ 
wool, and wrapped bandaging about it, firmly and thickly. She would keep an 
eye on it for further bleeding. 

Suddenly Penny found the tears were pouring down her cheeks It was over. 
Charles was still frighteningly quiet, but at least the wound was fixed. His hands 
were a little warmer now. She suddenly put her cheek against his "Oh, Charles 
Charles" she said. "Charles my darling." 

He turned his head restlessly. Penny sprang up, went to the big blackened 
iron kettle, poured some water into a bowl, seized some cotton-wool, began 
sponging hisface, his hands 

He suddenly opened his eyes tried to focus them. She moved back into his 
line of vision. Her face gwam mistily into hisview. 

"Penny," he said, but it was only a whisper. He looked puzzled, winced as he 
moved. "Am I home?" His voice wasa thin thread of sound. 

"No... but you're all right. Your leg is stitched, and it's stopped bleeding, 
Charles Don't move, though, just rest." 

Stitched. He tried to move his eyes a bout, but failed. "Good old Walter! Knew 
he had it in him. Where is he?" 

Penny didn't hesitate. "Lying down on the top bunk. We're taking turn and 
turn about. You mustn't talk. Try to stay awake till I get you something." She 
seized the kettle, poured some hot water into a mug, added a generous tot of 
brandy, picked up a spoon. 

"Now, Charles" She fed it to him, raising his head against her so he wouldn't 
choke. Then she spoke quickly lest he lapse again. "Now tell me, so we can fix 
you up—any broken bones? Ribs? Any other injuries?" 



"Cracked back of my head not to worry very tough head. Lost a lot of 
blood—groggy—damned silly—slipped on rock like any tenderfoot—fell fair 
distance—sharp rocks.." 

"When?" 

"About two." 

"Faraway?" 

"Far enough—too far." 

"How did you get here?" 

"Ferried myself on my hands Dragged one leg. Tied it up with scarf. Rough 
going—took too long—kept blacking out—lost too much blood. I—" 

She saw the blue eyes blur. He said quickly, like a child in panic, "Don't go, 
Penny, don't go." His grip tightened, slackened. Her clasp was warm and 
comforting. 

"I shan't go, Charles I'll be here when you wake." 

It washalf sleep, half stupor. 

Penny was busy with the problem of how to get Charles down to the truck in 
the morning. Would the truck be too cold to start? Charles would have drained 
the water out. She would have to fill the radiator. Perhaps she could take the 
door off its hinges there were always some toolsin the hut. Perhapsshe could get 
Charles on to it, slide the door down the hillside, and somehow get him into the 
cab. Perhapshe would be able to help her a little by then. 

Penny relinquished his hand, went across to the fire, took off her wet things 
She had found in an old chest some changes of rough clothing, coarse working 
trousers some thick warm socks It wasonly her legsthat were wet. She hung her 



slacks over a chair, put them near the blaze, stuffed her boots with newspaper, 
then poured herself some hot soup, and raided thetinsfor biscuits 

Charles came back to consciousness briefly, and Penny spooned soup into him. 
By four it was evident that Charles was in a raging fever. She was alarmed at 
thequick onset of it. Hispulse waserratic, hisface flushed, he turned from side to 
side, opening hiseyesand staring at her unseeingly. 

Would it be the exposure? She'd no idea how long it had taken him to shuffle 
down the mountain, or how long he might have lain in the periods when he 
blacked out. Could it be infection?...would that occur so quickly? In a more lucid 
spell she got him to swallow crushed-up aspirin. That might break the 
temperature, though she doubted it. She constantly sponged hisface and hands 
kept renewing the fire. It must have been snowing a long time before she noticed 
it. 

She couldn't believe it. She let go of Charles's hand, crossed to the window, 
saw the snow piling up against the empty dog-kennels watched it with despair 
in her heart. 

How could she fight this fever with no modern aids at hand? It needed 
penicillin, it needed comfort... it needed more skill than Penny had. She sponged 
him again, looked at the dressing on his leg. There wasno blood on the bandage. 
Penny forced herself to cook herself breakfast, opening a tin of baked beans 
making coffee. She must keep her own strength up. 

Ironically it was now bright and clear. It gave every promise of a sunny, fine 
day. What could she do? The river was impassable. No help could come without 
the truck to ford it, and the truck was here, stuck in a drift. Help might not be 
forthcoming for two or three days...and there wasn't such a lot of wood left... 



Down at the homestead wasall Charles needed...comfort, medicines* contact 
with the doctors by phone, electric blankets* good nourishing food, not just tinned 
stuff. 

Penny looked at the smiling, beautiful landscape and hated every inch of it. 

She turned, and saw protruding from beneath the bunks the sled. She fell on 
her knees* dragged it out, examined it with feverish eagerness. Charles had said 
it was damaged—but not much. Penny didn't know much about sleds* but it 
seemed as if only one runner was slightly buckled. It might serve. 

For a moment Penny wasterrified at the thought. Would she put Charles into 
worse danger? Could she wrap him up well enough to withstand chill and 
exposure? Could she drag that sled all the way down to Dragonshill? It was 
downhill most of the way, and in daylight you could seethe hazards but what of 
the drifts?... What of the streams? She had splashed through so many last night. 
She would have to drag the sled up every little shoulder above the streams but... 
well, it was mostly downhill. And if she was going to attempt it, she must do it 
right away.Thisglorioussunshine might, later, turn to near-blizzard conditions 

Penny set about her preparations Once she stopped in them, rushed to the 
fire, seized her pot of soup. She had seen Charleses eyes open, noticed he looked 
more normal. Delirium was like that, with clear, lucid spells 

He had great difficulty in staying awake long enough to swallow it, but after 
a few mouthfuls said dazedly, "Penny, where is Walter? I still can't see the 
blighter." 

"He'soutside bringing in wood," she lied, and wasalmost glad when he lapsed 
again. Penny shortened the traceson the sled. She'd not need them as long—not 
without a string of dogs 



She lashed a mattress on to it, piled blankets on, put the hot-water bottle 
from her pack on it. 

She got Charles* somehow, on to it, sliding him down a chute of blankets He 
was no help to her, he even appeared to be resisting her. She tucked the 
blanketsaround, like a sleeping-bag, and at last it wasdone. She roped ground- 
sheets about him, and even tied the small tent on top for fear she might get 
stuck, and have to leave Charlesand go for Pierre's help. 

She took a final drink of scalding coffee, donned the snow-shoes that were 
always hanging up at the hut, arranged the traces as best she could over her 
shoulders pushed the sled over the step and started downhill. The first bit, down 
to the track, waseasy, and even out on the river-bed the snow wasso crisp and 
firm and there were scarcely any drifts so she made fairly good going. 

A quarter of the way down she was above the homestead at a different 
angle, and that wasthe lee side, so a glimpse of scarlet roof showed through. She 
knew despair every time she was cut off from sight of it, but each time it came 
into view again, hope wasreborn. It wasgetting nearer. 

She took frequent rests—a grim necessity—and each time she peered into 
Chari efface, but was never rewarded by a glimmer of recognition. 

There came the steepest shoulder of them all. For a time the sled stuck 
completely. Of course, that buckled runner didn't help things Thiswas Hurricane 
Point, a real landmark. The snow, for some reason, hadn't fallen as deeply here, 
and the snow-grassand rocksimpeded the runners 

Penny's shoulders were on fire where the traces had bitten in, they were 
blistered and moist. She could scarcely endure the tug as the obstacles slewed 
and spun the sled about. Her breath was coming sobbingly now, tearing at her 



tortured lungs She got down on her hands and knees behind the sled, and inch 
by straining, tortured inch pushed the sled up. 

Her knees sank through the thin snow to be bruised and cut on the rocks the 
sled slipped and slid sideways Penny alternately prayed and cursed. Sometimes 
she lay there, exhausted, sure she couldn't go on, sure she'd have to leave Charles 
and get help, but each time she revived. 

Suddenly she got the sled across the ridge. She had made it! She looked back 
on her tracks knew a leap of the heart when she saw the snow stained red, then 
realised it washer own blood...Her slackswere in ribbonsatthe knees She tied a 
handkerchief over the biggest gash, and by the time she got her gloveson again, 
couldn't feel her fingers 

But... Dragonshill was near. The snow looked thick and deep and even. The 
sled would run more easily. There were no more streams to cross Tears poured 
down her cheeks 

She got out a handkerchief, carefully dried her face, picked up the traces 
slipped them on to her agonised shoulders trudged on. But this time the going 
was easier, Dragonshill was getting nearer... she was going to make it. Charles 
would know warmth, safety, and have a fair chance to recover. She rounded a 
bluff and came in full sight of the homestead. 

She took off her scarlet scarf, waved it, waited. Suddenly figures too small to 
distinguish, ran out, ran back. Perhapsthey waved, she didn't know; thingswere 
going a bit out of focus She trudged on, each step now an agony, pain tearing 
at her shoulders her knees like a knife. 

Then, mercifully, she saw two figures coming towards her. One was 
undoubtedly Pierre. The other—thank heavens it wasArene! They were safe... 
She didn't have to crumple up, defeated; help wasat hand. 



Arene took the traces from her. They scarcely stopped to explain anything— 
besides* Penny had not any breath to spare. Arene ordered Pierre to help Penny. 
She stumbled along, grateful for the boy's shoulder. 

And so, a quiet but triumphant trio, they came to Dragonshill with Charles 
There, in the snow-covered garden, Madame came to meet them, the other 
children about her, tears running down the lined cheeks hands outstretched to 
draw Penny into the haven of the homestead. 

Penny stumbled as she entered the doorway. Arene caught her, steadied her. 
He said, "Put your head down quickly." 

She turned on him furiously, restored in the instant. "I am not going to faint! I 
never faint!" She paused, added, "Let's lift the sled in asit is" And they did. 

They had him on the kitchen couch in lessthan five minutes swathed with the 
blankets Madame had kept on the rack all night, just in case. Penny, her hand 
on hisbrow, realised he was less feverish than when she had left the hut. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The two days that followed were scarcely less nightmarish than the trip down 
from the hut. They were completely isolated as far as a doctor reaching them 
wasconcerned, though Charleys friend from Timaru wasto be flown in assoon as 
it waspossible. 

He kept in regular touch with Penny by phone. The first thing he did wasto 
instruct Penny to give Charles an anti-tetanus injection. How fortunate it was 
thought Penny, that Dragonshill kept so well-stocked a medicine chest. 
Nevertheless Penny, thinking how well-manured the ground would be that 
Charles had dragged himself along, kept a strict, fearful watch for any signs of 
twitching. 

The doctor thought it likely that it wasn't exposure, or infection, that had 
made Charles take such a fever. It was more likely that, in a weakened 
condition, he had gone down with the glandular fever. 

Arene was only just well enough to give Penny a hand with the nursing. 
Madame collapsed shortly after they got home and wasgiven a sleeping pill and 
put to bed. After the injection had been given, the wound re-dressed, Arene said, 
"And now, Penny, you are to go to bed for an hour or two." 

She submitted only because she knew she must be fit to take the long night 
watch. Penny did not trust Arene to wake her in two hours! time, so set her 



alarm, and woke with senses clear, and at last a relief from intolerable strain and 
fatigue. 

She came out to find the kitchen table set for tea, the two small girls doing a 
pile of toast, Pierre reporting all the animals fed and the weather report said 
conditions improving. 

She went into Charles's room. Arene said heavily, "He's no better. He's talking 
the most arrant nonsense, but he did doze off into a more natural sleep for 
about half an hour. He'sterribly hot...think we should give him a blanket bath?" 

'Yes* I think so. Surely the tablets will reduce the fever soon. Then you must lie 
down again, Arene. You look about all in. Coming out in the snow to help me 
wasprobably about the worst thing you could have done—and the only one." 

Madame, frailer than ever, was up next day, relieving Penny and Arene in 
their vigil, but Penny wasglad the old lady did not know just how ill Charles had 
been during the small hours 

Penny had been terrified of the strain on his heart, sure it was going into 
pneumonia, afraid his violent tossings would open the wound. Twice she roused 
Arene to help hold him down. 

But when daylight came his temperature was down, his pulse more normal, 
though his breath wasquick and uneven. Penny did not leave the sickroom that 
day. Even when Madame came to sit by her grandson, Penny lay down on a 
camp stretcher in the corner of the room, knowing she would rouse in an instant 
if his breathing faltered. 

By nightfall, despite a rise in temperature, he seemed to them a little better 
again. Penny sat there all night, hishand in hers* a night-light on. 

Sometimes she sponged him, administered a tablet, and at times* when he 
roused a little, he would docilely sip fruit juice and glucose. Then he would be off 



again in some strange region, where nightmares pursued him, and he would 
mutter and groan. 

Just as daylight came streaking into the room from over the Two Thumbs* he 
fell suddenly into a deep, natural sleep. Penny did not move; his hand was 
clasping hers She was in a low chair by the bed and Arene had put a warm 
eiderdown over her. Peace flooded her heart. The rattly breathing was quiet 
and even now. He tightened hisgrip once on her hand, said uncertainly, as Noel 
might have done, 'You are there, aren't you, Penny?" 

"I'm here, Charles" she had answered, though she knew he wastalking in his 
sleep and might not hear her. Charles continued to sleep. 

The house stirred to life. Penny prayed no sudden sound might disturb the 
sleeper. 

It was after eleven when Charles woke, woke with clear eyes but a 
bewildered expression. He looked up at the ceiling. 

He said, "I'm home," to himself, and turning his head saw Penny, swathed in 
the eiderdown. "What'sthe time?" he asked. 

Penny told him. He said wonderingly, 'Then it'sTuesday." 

She smiled. "It'sThursday...you've lost a couple of days" 

His eyes widened. "Good life! You mean I've been out to it?" 

She said, "But you're all right now." 

He turned his head further, took in the eiderdown, said accusingly, 'You've 
been here all night." 

Arene, entering, said, "She's been sitting here practically non-stop for two 
whole days and nights" He held out his hand to Penny, drawing her to her feet. 
'You're to have a little exercise and something to eat. Scram!" 



Charles relinquished her hand. His eyes followed her out. 

Penny paused at the door. "Mind, not too much talking." Her look, bent on 
Arene, held meaning. 

In the kitchen she flexed her stiff muscles told the delighted children their 
uncle was conscious helped herself to some soup. Pierre buttered her some left¬ 
over toast. 

She fixed a tray for Charles took it in, paused in the doorway unseen as 
Charles said to Arene, "Good job I took the truck up there, Alan, else Walter 
would never have got me down." 

Arene said calmly, 'The truck is still up there. It snowed." 

It took Charles a moment to assimilate that. 'Then how am I here? Oh... a 
stretcher party... but, good lord, the river was up. Who helped Walter bring me 
down?" 

"Walter wasn't there, bos. He wasdown with glandular fever." 

Charles said weakly, "But—but Walter stitched me up." 

Arene laughed. "Penny stitched you up. She brought you home. On the South 
Pole sled." 

Charlesput hishead back on the pillow, and lay there. 

Penny advanced with the tray. 'Too much talking by far. No more of it till 
you get some nourishment into you." 

"But-" 

Penny laid a gentle hand on Charlesls mouth. 'You must do. as I say, Eat first, 
talk after." 

Charlessaid, "I'm hungry. Hope it's something nice." 



"It is" Penny deftly whisked away a snowy napkin. "Bread and milk." 

Charles was once more incredulous "Bread and milk! I feel like bacon and 
eggs" 

"Nice to feel like it, but you're having bread and milk." 

"I'll be da-" 

His grand mother's voice cut in. 'That is enough, Charles No swearing. Eat up 
your bread and milk. Later, if you are good, you shall have arrowroot, or gruel." 

Charles said, "Arrowroot! Gruel! I will not be fed on slops!" 

'You will, my son." 

Charlesgrinned feebly and capitulated. 

Grand'mere drew up a chair. She put out a hand and restrained Penny from 
leaving. "No, sit there, child. Charles will want to know exactly what happened." 

Penny protested, "He should go to sleep again." 

"He will not sleep unless he knows" 

Charles said, louder this time, "In fact, if someone doesn't tell me the whole 
story soon, I shall hurl my bowl at that mirror, just to relieve my feelings What's 
all this about Penny bringing me home on a sled? It doesn't make sense. How 
could she? Besides how did she get up to the hut?" 

Madame said, "If you would cease your questioning I should be able to tell 
you." 

She told it simply, without frills 

"Walter and Arene were both ill. There wasonly Penny. She got up to you." 

"But how? I mean, the streamswere up." 



"She went up the shoulders of the hills where they meet the river-bed. She 
forded the shallower ones" 

Charlesturned his head and his eyes met Penny's 

Madame continued, "She signalled me she had reached you, not that she had 
found you collapsed. She got you on to the bed. She stitched you up. I think you 
came round temporarily after that. It snowed. Then she saw the sled. She lashed 
you on it, dragged and pushed you down." 

Again Charleys eyes met Penny's She flushed scarlet at the look in them and 
said hastily, "It wasn't as bad as it sounds The snow was deep and firm, and it's 
mostly downhill to the homestead." 

'Yes., of course... just like a ski-run," said Charles sarcastically "And I suppose 
the snow bridged the streams?" 

'The streamswere a little awkward, I admit." 

"Awkward! A masterpiece of understatement. Would you mind telling me... I 
know I've had a crack on the head, but I'm not barmy... just how you 
circumnavigated the streams?" 

"Same asl did going up." 

"With a sled? Up the gullies?" 

Penny said crisply, "Well, I got here. That's evident. They saw me at the last 
shoulder and came to help." She stood up. "Now you're going to have a sedative 
and go to sleep again." 

Arene came to the door. 'That was Doctor Hector Middle-ton on the phone. 
He'sarriving thisafternoon by plane. He'sgoing to stay a day or two." 

Penny tucked Charlesup, drew the blinds came away. 



Hector Middleton was a tower of strength to them. He waved away their 
thanks "I was at the end of my tether. Good to get away from the telephone. A 
couple of days off will do wondersfor me. Now let's have a look." 

Penny felt nervous as Doctor Middleton removed the bandage. His 
examination was very thorough. Penny saw Charles bite his lip. 

The doctor laughed. "Fortune's favourite! That's what you are, Carl. How 
anyone could get a gash like that yet miss everything that could lame you for 
life, or necessitate a big repair operation, is beyond me. And it's as clean as a 
whistle—no infection. And the rest of your sore places are only bruises Added to 
that you had a damsel on hand who could face a mountain night, stitch you up 
without turning a hair, produce a sled, and do the husky act." He swung round 
on Penny. "But I'll have a look at that knee ofyoursjust the same." 

Penny went scarlet. "Oh, it'sjust about better. No need to bother." 

Dr. Middleton sighed. "I get completely exasperated with the Spartans 
They're blinking nuisances won't make a fuss and in the long run they make 
more bother than they're worth. Roll up the leg of your slacks Penny Smith. 

"M'm...l think you made a better job of stitching Carl than Arene did of you! 
But of course, you've been on yours too much. However, it's not bad, though it 
will leave a wider scar." 

Charles said quietly, "I'm piecing this picture together bit by bit. How did you 
get that gash, Penny?" 

"Cut it on a rock. I slipped on the snow up one of the gullies" 

Hector Middleton said mildly, "I'm all for truth myself. She did it dragging and 
heaving thirteen and a half stone of manhood, plus sled, plus mattress plus 
blanketsand a tent up the gully at Hurricane Point, on thin snow on her hands 
and knees " 



"My God!" said Charles* and it was not blasphemy. 

Hector went out of the room; he was smiling. Penny would have followed, 
but Charlessaid softly, "Penny...wait." 

She came to him, looked down on him. He took her hand, turned it over, saw 
the scarred palms 

She said swiftly, "Charles not gratitude, please...or any lyrical praises It had 
to be done...and I wasthe only one who could do it." 

He lifted her hand to hischeek fora moment, brushed it with hislips 

She said, "Would you try to get some more sleep? You need as much as you 
can get." 

"What about you?" 

"Dr. Middleton istaking my watch tonight. Satisfied?" And away she went to 
plan the dinner. Till now they had been scratch meals 

It wasa week before Charleswasallowed up, and then just for short intervals 
There was no question of his being allowed on the mountains for long enough. 
The National Mortgage Co. had been successful in securing another young 
shepherd for them, who would come shortly, as soon as he landed in New 
Zealand. He wasa young German, used to alpine farming, and with his young 
wife he would occupy one of the cottages 

They would need someone, as Francis was not likely to be of much use for 
some time, and the shepherd from the Bavarian Alpswould be a godsend. 

Penny thought drearily that her stay at Dragonshill was coming to a close. 
She would stay till Christmas lambing would be over then, it started in 
November here, late for New Zealand. Hilary would be settled down, and 



perhaps the young German wife would help her in the homestead and set her 
free to supervise the lessons 

She would not stay on. True, she did not now have to endure seeing Verona 
married to Charles as once she had thought, but, loving him as she did, it was 
impossible to go on indefinitely at Dragonshill. Charles who thought her useful in 
a high-country sheep station, who wasgrateful to her for bringing him through... 
who thought her homely, plain. 

Charleys illness had brought home to her more than ever that she must get 
away. Helping him out of bed, tending him day by day, dressing his wound, all 
wifely, intimate duties 

Penny longed to be able to put her arms about him, to tell him how she had 
suffered mentally on the trip down, fearing she might have endangered his life 
with exposure to the elements She had to steel herself not to take his hand now 
he no longer raved in delirium... 


She went into his bedroom, her voice brisk and impersonal. 'You're to be allowed 
up for two hoursthisafternoon." 

"Oh, thank you, Sister," said Charles solemnly, sitting up in bed and swinging 
his legs out. He couldn't bend his knee yet to grope for his slippers Penny picked 
them up, slipped them on for him. She was holding his dressing-gown. He stood 
up, leaned too much weight on the injured leg, and caught at Penny's shoulder 
to steady himself. She cried out sharply. 

Charles stared. "Have you hurt yourself?" 

Penny felt cross with herself, but it had caught her unawares Charles caught 
her hands in his 


"What'sthe matter with your shoulder, Penny?" he asked quietly. 



She laughed lightly. "I had a tight bra strap. It's a bit chafed. You know how 
these tiny things hurt." 

'Yes don't they?" he said, and deliberately came down with a heavy hand on 
her other shoulder. Same reaction. 

He looked at her weighingly. "Both affected? How odd." Histone changed, 
was purposeful and crisp as it used to be. He pushed her on to the side of the 
bed. "I want to see those shoulders Penelope Smith, and no nonsense." 

Penny said hastily, 'You're being absurd. Besides I can't. I should have to take 
off my blouse." 

He said, exasperated, "Of course. I haven't got X-ray eyes Now, Penny—after 
all you've done for me the last two weeks you're not going to be prudish. Off 
with your blouse." 

She undid it with trembling fingers Under her shoulder-straps she had placed 
two of Charles's hand kerchiefs folded as pads 

Gently he slipped the straps down, removed the handkerchiefs which were 
sticking. Her shoulders were a mass of blisters torn and angry, and, he was 
almost sure, infected. 

"Where the sled traces cut in?" he asked. 

She nodded. 'You were...rather heavy." 

She looked up, then looked away quickly. She'd never seen Charles 
BeaudonaisSmith with tearsin his eyes before. 

"Just sit there, Penny." And he went in search of his grandmother. 

Together they bathed the sores anointed them, bound them up firmly, under 
each armpit, so there would be no more chafing. "And now," said Charles "bed. 



Only rest will allow them to get better. Rest and freedom from weight and 
friction." 

Penny began, "But there's so much to do—" 

Charles silenced her. "Charles Beaudonais-Smith is on deck again. Not 
qualified for outside work yet, but able to rustle up a meal." He laughed. "Now, 
if only you had some sensible underwear, some nice soft singlets with short 
sleeves* or some good old-fashioned combinations* we might have allowed you 
up as walking wounded. As it is you mustn't let shoulder-straps saw into your 
skin till it'squite healed. So it's bed for at least three days" 

Suddenly Penny did not care. Reaction had set in. She slept almost the whole 
of the three days 

When she wasup again, Charleswaswalking with only a slight limp. 

One night Madame said, asthey had their French half-hour, "Eh bien, we are 
back where we were before." 

Charles said, "Are we? I hope not." 

The bright black eyes came up to his face. 'You mean...? Me, I do not know 
what you mean!" 

He laughed, stretching out hisfeet to the blaze. "Penny knowswhat I mean. 
She thought I waspining away for love of Verona. Just imagine! Stupid wench!" 

Penny, caught by surprise, blushed hotly. She saw Madame'slipstwitch. 

"I imagine you found it very easy to disabuse her mind of that idea, Carl." 

Penny felt most uncomfortable. She found the amusement in Charles's voice 
quite intolerable. 

He said, drawlingly, "She was just a poor, mixed-up kid." He added in a 
different tone, almost rueful, "I was mixed-up too." 



Penny said severely, 'You still sound a little addled. You're talking utter 
nonsense." 

"No, I've got it all sorted and taped now." 

"How nice for you!" Her tone was sarcastic. 

He laughed maddeningly, looked across at Madame. "Isn't she a sharp- 
tongued little shrew, Grand'mere! Why are we so fond of her?" 

It was purely a rhetorical question, but Madame took it seriously. She looked 
at Penny sitting in the firelight in her black dress* the emeralds catching the 
reflections of the fire. 

"I can tell you why, Carl. Because, like your mother, she issweet of heart." 

Penny got up, picked up the coffee tray, left the room. 

She found she was trembling. She could sense what was coming. Probably 
Charles had talked it over with his grandmother. She longed to see him wedded 
before she died. Who more suitable than this girl who loved the mountains* who 
could face their worst hazards* who was even cast in the heroic mould... loved 
the loneliness... who wasa marvellous cook, could teach the children, even if she 
wasn't glamorous—hadn't Charles himself said the mountain men couldn't be 
choosey?The oddswere too much against them... 

She ran some water in the sink, began to wash the dishes She heard Charles 
coming. He picked up a tea-towel, dried the three cups and saucers carefully, 
the plate that had held their sandwiches He said nothing, but she wasaware he 
watched her closely. 

She dried her hands on the roller towel, took off her apron, hung it on its 
hook. 



He held out his hands to her. "Come on, Penny. Come out to the study 
window. There'sa moon above Erebus" 

She knew then. Her voice was hard. It had to be or it would have trembled. 

"I told you once before I don't trust moonlight, Charles" 

The blue eyes were alight with laughter. 'You don't trust yourself with me in 
the moonlight, Penny? I'm complimented." 

She remained stubbornly silent. He caught her hands again. "All right, you 
funny little mixed-up thing. I can propose just aswell in the kitchen...only it will 
be a very un-romantic thing to tell our grandchildren! And after me being so 
patient... didn't dare propose when I was ill. You'd have merely said, 'Time for 
your gruel,' or popped a wretched thermometer in my mouth!" 

Penny looked at him stonily. "I can turn you down just aswell in the kitchen, 
believe me, Mr. Beaudonais-Smith." 

He said, eyesnarrowed, 'You almost sound asif you meant that!" 

Suddenly Penny lost her control. "Almost!" she flashed, "Almost! I do mean it! 
What colossal vanity—what in the world makesyou think I'll marry you?" 

This time he imprisoned her hands in a grip she could not break. "I'll tell you 
why I think it... why I know it. Because you love me! Penny, if you have any 
ideas left about going out of our lives you can shed them right now. We belong 
together...you're part of me, a second self. Listen, Liebling, I've said some cruel 
things to you, misunderstood you, fought every inch of the way against loving 
you, eras idiot that I was, because I thought I couldn't trust you... 

"Can't you imagine how I felt at Ahuareka? Those days we spent together 
getting to know each other, realising every minute I waswith you that you were 
my ideal...the woman I'd given up hope of finding. I realised I was rushing you 
too much that night we went to the barn dance, thought I must give you more 



time to get to know me. Then that morning, that beautiful sunlit morning, don't 
you know what it did to me—coming to meet you at the foot of the stairs* and 
Mr Swinton and Henare getting there first with—your engagement ring? You'll 
never know what it meant—I thought I would never trust another woman if I 
couldn't trust you. 

"I held that against you till Hugh Grinstead came here. The night I overheard 
you talking with Dennis* and using me as the excuse, I knew something was 
wrong with my thinking. I asked Hugh about it the next day. He told me you'd 
gone up there to think out if you really wanted to marry Jessingford. That you 
decided you'd made a mistake, wrote breaking it off, and then lost your ring. He 
had no idea where I came in, but I told him. I had to explain my right to ask. 

"But there's one thing I've got to get straight. It's bothered me ever since, but 
it's been nothing but excursions and alarms since Hugh was here—why, in the 
name of fortune, didn't you tell me you'd broken your engagement? Tell me 
exactly when it had happened. Why? Tell me now." 

Penny could not endure the humiliation of telling him she had overheard his 
remarks on the terrace. She said hardily, "Could be, of course, that it was one 
way of writing finish to a holiday acquaintance that was becoming tiresome." 

Charleslslipstightened, hisblue eyeswent hard and grey. 

Then, suddenly, disconcertingly, he laughed. "Perhaps it is vanity, Mis Smith, 
but I just don't believe it. There's something else behind it. Come on—out with it!" 

Penny said, 'The conceit of the Beaudonais-Smiths is beyond belief. We have 
a lot in common—that I grant you. Our love for mountains* for instance... but it 
doesn't have to add up to anything more. The plain, unvarnished truth is that I 
do not love you." 

Hisgrip tightened till it hurt. It became merciles 



"Madam, you lie in your teeth. That night in the hut, I came up out of 
nothingnessto hear you say, 'Charles* Charles my darling ! 1 You can't unsay it. Tell 
me your real reason for refusing to marry me." 

"All right... I'll tell you why! Because you don't really love me...you only think 
I'd make a good mountain wife. But what woman wantsa husband who thinks 
she's homely... thinks of her as Penny Plain, not at all glamorous..? Every 
woman, no matter what her looks likes to think that in her husband's eyes at 
any rate, she is beautiful." 

Charles was so surprised he let her go. He took a turn or two about the room. 
Then he stopped, faced her again. "I don't know what the devil you're talking 
about, Penny. I'm bewildered...how could I think that when I think—" 

"When you think... I know what you think. Who better than Penny Plain to 
stay here, to give you sonsto inherit Dragonshill. You don't love me at all... but 
it'sthe thing to do when proposing...pretend you love me. I wasa fool. I thought 
when I met you that I knew the answer to why I'd given Dennis up—because I 
had realised there ought to be more to my feeling for him. I thought you were 
everything I wanted in a man, everything that waswonderful. 

"But we'd agreed it wasto be holidaysonly...no tagging on afterwards Then, 
that night acrossthe Sounds" her voice faltered a little, remembering, "I thought 
you too had—well, it caused me that night to dream foolish, happy dreams I 
didn't want to tell you about my engagement till Dennis's ring and letter were 
on their way, and I was really free. Then—" she stopped, swallowed, then 
plunged on: 

'Then I came downstairs that morning. You didn't hear me—you were 
talking to a man on the terrace, leaning out over the railing, watching the 
water. You said..." her tone was bitter as the humiliation of it washed over her 
again...'You said 'Oh yes I agree. Very, very homely. In fact, Penny Plain! But 



rather good lines about her, don't you think? And not too bad for holiday 
jaunting, lacking something more glamorous 1 I heard every word clearly. You 
can't deny it. You can't undo it." 

A silence fell. Now Charles would know it was no use. Penny raised her hand. 
He caught it, still laughing, still trying desperately to control it. 'You mustn't," he 
said. 'Those grandchildren of ours... what would they think of a grandmother 
who had slapped their grandfather's face five seconds before she promised to 
marry him? Oh, Penny, Penny, you idiot, you darling, sweet, adorable little 
idiot... only you could get mixed up like that. I meant the Koa Wako —the 
Happy Canoe —You said we were looking over the water. 

"Oh, darling, this is dreadful! My beautiful proposal, it's gone all hysterical. 
Darling, darling, how can I kiss you if I can't stop laughing?... I can't get my 
mouth in the right shape for it." 

Penny stared, incredulously at first, then believingly. Of course... Of course... 
Suddenly she was laughing with him and nothing mattered, none of the 
humiliation his misunderstood words had caused her, the heart-burning, the 
foolishnessof their dealingstogether. Then just assuddenly they sobered up. 

Charles said, "Penny, the first time I kissed you I had to exercise restraint... I 
wanted to throw all caution to the winds* but I dared not. I thought I might spoil 
it by being premature. The next couple of times I kissed you in anger, and once 
when you didn't know—or did you—the night I put you to bed? This time, 
madam, I expect to be kissed back!" 

Hismouth came down on hers There wasa long time when nothing wassaid. 

He still had a reproachful air. "We'll have to get it all straightened out. I could 
shake you. I can't imagine why you should think yourself homely. I mean I just 
wouldn't know. That morning that frightful Mrs Thingamyjig buttonholed me 



and I came on you, laughing, around the bushes* I remember exactly how you 
looked. You had a vivid green dresson, and the sunlight wason your hair. It was 
just like a polished acorn. One leg wastucked under you, one wass/vinging. You 
had green sandals on your bare brown feet. Your eyes were the colour of the 
mountain tarns 

'You looked so much the ideal every man has—even the ones who pride 
themselves on not being romantic—that for days I daren't let myself believe you 
were as nice asyou looked. That your mind matched your looks Nice...what an 
inadequate word. Penny, how can I tell you? Was it love at first sight? I don't 
know. More like recognition, perhaps I nearly went mad when I found you were 
engaged to someone else. 

"I went out blindly to the Koa Waka— blast and damn the Koa Waka, by the 
way. That idle remark of mine might have lost you to me for ever. After my rage 
and fury had died down, I came back, determined to get to the bottom of it. 
You'd gone, and Hilary wasringing about Francis.." 

He stopped, looked puzzled. 'What in the world made you think you were 
plain, homely? You have a mirror, haven't you?" 

Penny said helplessly, "But, Charles when I look at women like Verona, who's 
really beautiful..." 

'Verona...? Good heavens she's not everybody's idea of beauty." 

Penny said soberly, 'Very few women could hold a candle to her." 

Charleslaughed tenderly, drawing her into hisarmsagain. 

'Yes all right. She is beautiful...deadly, monotonously beautiful. Her features 
are so perfect you tire of them. She never hasa hair out of place. Chocolate-box 
beauty." 



"Charles! That's not fair. It's not chocolate-box beauty at all. Most men would 
rave over her." 

Charles quoted, laughing, " The rose that all are praising is not the rose for 
me," Who said that? Thomas Bayly, wasn't it? Anyway, you know what I mean. 
Verona is like a painting...a Reynolds or a Gainsborough. I don't know. Anyway, 
definitely a period piece. Dammit, Penny, I don't want to go on talking about 
Verona. I want to go on talking about you and me—but you know what I mean. 
Can't you see her in a skirted riding habit, a couple of deerhoundson a leash? In 
a picture—not the sort to live with on your walls but in an art gallery where you 
might go once or twice to see it. No life, no variety. But you..." his voice 
deepened. "Some of the time you're just a little brown thing, and then all of a 
sudden you're—oh, what'sthe word I want?—bewitching. Irresistible." 

"Oh, Penelope Smith, if you knew what you've put me through, living in the 
same house with you, and not being able to let go, distrusting you, doubting my 
own judgement, and all the time you thinking I thought you plain! Sometimesat 
night when we were having dinner, even the way you turned your head had an 
effect on me." 

"And your voice...I'd think what a lovely voice for love-making. I'd imagine it, 
then be dragged back to reality by your voice saying the most cutting things to 
me... If you keep on looking at me like that, darling, I shan't be able to go on 
telling you how I feel about you—then you'll find some other stupid little thing 
we've misunderstood each other over." 

Penny, shining-eyed, said, "Oh, Charles, we've got the rest of our lives to tell 
each other things in. Has your grandmother ever told you her French proverb: 
The tongue is the road to the heart'? There are things I want to tell you too. 
Things I'm sorry for..." 



Charles said, 'There are other roadsto the heart, Liebling. This is one." He bent 
his head to hers 

When they drew apart he said, 'There's something you must conquer." The 
corner of his mouth, his nice, square-cut mouth, lifted in amusement. 

"What, dearest?" 

He drew her out of the prosaic atmosphere of the kitchen, took her through 
his study to his porch. They stood asthey had stood once before, but instead of a 
full moon above the Two Thumbs there wasa crescent moon over Erebus 

Penny's eyes swept the whole scene... Mount Beaudonais Schmidt Peak, 
Hurricane Point. She wassuddenly serious 

"Charles there's no distrust left in me." Her eyes darkened, she shuddered. 
'That night, when I reached the hut and you were lying face down on the floor... 
I'll never forget it." 

He put a finger under her chin, looked into her eyes 

'There are things I'll never forget either." His fingers undid a button, pushed 
aside the collar of the soft black frock. Faintly, in the moonlight, he saw the scars 
she might never lose. He bent his head, put hislipsto them. 

Her cheek was against his shoulder. Over it she looked up at the moonlit 
outline of the Dragon. 

'That night you were injured at the hut, I hated the Dragon, he looked 
menacing, ruthless..demanding a sacrifice, but now..." 

"But now?" 

'Tonight he's a Chinese family dragon... friendly, beneficient, keeping watch 
and ward over usall." 



Charles straightened up. "Come, let's tell Grand'mere. She'll think I'm taking 
an unwarranted time to propose." 

He caught the look of surprise. 'Yes... she knows I told her I was dashing out 
to the kitchen to propose to you." 

'That'soutrageous! It wasn't to say I wasgoing to accept you—" 

He laughed. "Penny, you didn't think for a moment I would take 'no' for an 
ans/ver, did you? Didn't I once say—of Verona and Gwillym—I wouldn't let any 
woman shilly-shally? Once I'd got all the gen about your engagement sorted out, 
I couldn't imagine why you were so antagonistic to me... but I'd have married 
you out of hand. Besides do you think Grand'mere would ever have given you 
the emeralds if she hadn't made up her mind you were going to be one of the 
family?" 

"...And by the way...we'll be married assoon asHilary and Francisget back. 
In the Church of the Good Shepherd..." As she began to say something, he added, 
"Now don't say 'too soon.' It's too long as far as I'm concerned. We've wasted 
enough time asit is I'm adamant." 

'Yes Charles" said Penny meekly. 

He peeped at her in mock alarm. "Can thisbe you?" he said. 

The old lady was sitting in her chair, much as they had left her, but she had 
the light on now. Her white hair piled high, shone against the rose brocade of her 
big winged chair. 

They stopped in the doorway, hand in hand, looked at her. She had her 
jewel-case in her lap, her hands busy in it. 

"Come, petite," she said. "Now you can have the earrings and the bracelet to 
go with the necklace." 



They came acrossto her, knelt to receive her blessing. 

Charlotte Beaudonais looked at them and chuckled. 

'You don't expect me to express surprise, mesenfants surely? The moment 
you looked at each other the night Carl came home from America I knew you 
were his love." 

Penny looked at Charles shamefacedly. 

"My foolish, wilful, mixed-up love," he said. 



